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The first, the last, the best, 
The Cincinnatus of the West.’’—Byron. 
\|\NE hundred years ago (Saturday, De- 
cember 14th, 1799), the great soul 
of George Washington took its leave 
of this world. Nothing is truer than the 
words ‘‘In the midst of life we are in 
death,’’ and rarely, if ever, was that say- 
ing more signally illustrated than in the 
sudden death of Washington. If on Thurs- 
day, the 12th, while he was out on horse- 
back for five hours, visiting his extensive 
landed estates, someone had said, ‘‘ Before 
the Sabbath comes, his earthly life will 
have run its limit,’’ the answer would have 
been, ‘‘ Impossible!’’ for, while he was 
within a few months of his sixty-eighth 
* The two profiles here reproduced are photo- 
graphs by Miley, of Lexington, Va., from the 


original pastels drawn from life by Sharpless in 
THE WASHINGTON ARMS. 1796, and now owned by Gen. G. W. Custis Lee. 
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year, every indication promised that he would be sparcd yet for many 
years. He had inherited a remarkably fine physique and strong constitu- 
tion, and his habits of life had been such as to develop a physical and 
moral manhood which made him the observed of all observers. Temperate 
in his diet, methodical in his habits, given to outdoor exercise and labor, he 
had come nearly to man’s allotted ‘‘threescore years and ten,’’ erect and 
tall of form and with the ruddy glow of health upon his cheek. In his 
prime, his height was six feet and two inches, his weight ranging from two 
hundred and ten to two hundred and twenty pounds, and he had the agility 
of a panther and the strength of a lion. Custis, in his Recollections 
of Washington, 
: says : ‘‘ Toa ma- 
jestic height was 
added a corres- 
pondent breadth 
and firmness, 
andl his whole 
person was so 
cast in nature’s 
finest fhold as to 
resemble the 
classic remains 
of ancient stat- 
uary, where all 
the parts con- 
tribute to the 
purity and_per- 
fection of the 
whole.”’ 

When Wash- 
ington was a 
young man, 
wrestling con- 
tests were among 
the manly sports 
of the period. 
On one occasion 
during the prog- 
ress of one of 
these bouts, 
Washington 
upon being in- 
vited to prove 
his prowess, re- 
tired to the 


GEORGE WASIINGTON AS COLONEL IN THE COLONIAL ARMY. friendly shade of 





Puinting by C. W. Peale, owned by General G W. C. Lee. a nearhy tree, 
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THE STANDARD PORTRAIT BY GILBERT STUART (FROM LIFE, 1795), IN THE BOSTON ATIIEN ZUM, 
where he was soon deeply interested in one of his favorite books. The cham- 
pion wrestler, known as ‘‘ the strong man of Virginia,’’ after having defeated 
all who dared to dispute his supremacy, indirectly challenged the young man 
with the book, but he paid no attention to him. The wrestler’s vaunting 
boast at length became such, however, that Washington closed his book, 
calmly entered the ring and grappled with the champion. The result of the 
contest can best be judged from the words of the bully himself: ‘‘ In Wash- 


ington’s lion grasp I became powerless, and was hurled to the ground with 
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SIGNATURES OF WASHINGTON, AT VARIOUS PERIODS OF HIS LIFE. 
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a force that seemed to jar the very marrow in my bones.’’ As if nothing had 
happened, Washington returned to the perusal of his book, not noticing the 


shouts of the bystanders. 


His magnificent physique had not been impaired by any vicious habits. ' 
No vice was ever able to fasten its gnawing tooth upon the fibre of his inflex- ‘ 
ible character. Hence, when he passed his sixty-seventh birthday, his ; 
natural force was unabated and his eye undimmed. Unaided, he would i 
mount his horse and ride for hours at a time; men by many years his / 


junior, found it no easy task to keep pace with him on foot. How little 
reason then for any one to think when he arose on Friday morning, the 
13th, that he had but one more night to live ! ; 

Many centuries ago, a bereaved and sorrowing woman said to her Master 



































FROM AN EARLIER PORTRAIT BY STUART. 
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PORTRAIT BY REMBRANDT PEALE. 


and Lord, ‘‘Sir, if Thou hadst been here, my brother had not died.’’ It 
often happens that, when some beloved one dies, we punish ourselves with 
that little insignificant ‘‘if,’’ and lament that something might have been 
done to avert the calamity. ‘If’? Washington had not staid out on that 
fatal Friday morning in a cold and drizzling rain ; ‘‘if,’’ after returning to 
the house, he had at once changed his wet garments; ‘‘if,’’ on Friday 
night, when Colonel Lear urged him to take something for his cold, he had 
consented ; ‘‘ if’? he had allowed his wife to call some of the servants to send 
them for a physician—Washington might have lived yet many years to enjoy 
with his fellow citizens the blessings of that liberty which he achieved at the 
risk of his life and fortune. Shall we charge him with neglect? Not by any 
means. Had he not penetrated the dense forests and threaded the moun- 
tains between the Potomac and the Ohio rivers in the dead of winter? Had 
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he not for many wecks 
slept, wherever night 
overtook him, with 
the snow for his bed 
and the sky for his 
roof? Had he not 
swam rivers battling 
with the floating ice 
in his endeavor to 
reach the shore? Had 
he not spent many 
weary days and nights 
at Valley Foige and 
on the march? Had 
he not crossed the 
swollen Delaware in a 
blinding snowstorm 
fighting the raging cur- 
rent and dangerous ice 
floes? Had he not all 
his life been averse to 
the taking of medicine? 
It is for these reasons 
that no blame can be 
attached to him for ap- 


REPLICA BY STUART. 


parent neglect. The circumstances 
of the life of George Washington 
are more familiarly known than 
those connected with his last illness 
and his death. On Friday morn- 
ing, the 13th of December, 1799, 
in his accustomed health and 
strength, he went out of doors to 
perform some little work on his 
estate, known as Mount Vernon. 
It was chilly, and a light rain 
mixed-with sleet and snow was 
falling. Washington’s chief method 
of rest, aside from sleep, was a 
change of work. He therefore came 
back into the house, laid aside his 
WASHINGTON AT THE AGE OF TWENTY-FIVE. oreat-coat, ate his dinner with the 


Trom the miviature on ivory, presented by him . . . 7. 
ce to hia niece Harriet. ge family, and applied himself to some 
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indoor task. About one o’clock, he was seized with a chill and nausea, but 
he continued with his work. He joined the family at supper, but his ap- 
petite was gone. After partaking of a cup of tea he retired to the parlor and 
conversed with his wife and other members of the household until nine 
o’ clock, at which time it was his custom to go to bed. On this night, how- 
ever, he retired to his library with Colonel Tobias Lear, a gentleman of edu- 
cation and refinement, who had been for many years with General Washing- 
ton, first as his secretary and afterward as superintendent of his private 
affairs. They remained until nearly midnight. Before preparing to retire, 
Colonel Lear advised Washington to take something for his cold, whereupon 
he replied, ‘‘ No ; you know I never take anything for a cold. Let it go as 
it came.’’ Upon going to his room, his wife upbraided him for having 
remained up so late when he was not well. He replied : ‘‘I came as soon as 
my business was accomplished. You well know that through a long life it 
has been my unvaried rule never to put off till to-morrow the duties which 
could be performed to-day.’’ These words become ominously significant 
when we consider that he said, afterward, he had felt from the first that his 
sickness was the beginning of the end. 

He went to bed and spent the rest of the night in feverish restlessness. His 
wife wanted to call the servants and send fora doctor, but he would not consent, 
fearing she herself might take cold. Neither would he permit the rest of any 
of the servants to be disturbed. When daylight came, a messenger was sent 
in haste for Dr. Craik, for many years the bosom friend of Washington, and 
Assistant Director-General of the Hospital Department in the Revolutionary 





THE BIRTHPLACE OF WASHINGTON, WESTMORELAND COUNTY, VIRGINIA 


The house is no longer standing, but its site is marked by an appropriate monument. 
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War. Mean 
time, the over- 
seer of the es- 
tate was called 
in ; he opened 
a vein and let 
out’ a small 
quantity of 
blood, but 
this measure 
brought no re- 
lief to the suf- 
ferer. Dr. Craik 
soon arrived, 
and did all in 
his power to al- 
leviate the suf- 
ferings of his 
distinguished 
patient, but his 
efforts were 
also of no avail. 
Dr. Dick of 
Alexandria 
and Dr. Brown 
of Port To- 
bacco were 
called in con- 
sultation, and 
in spite of all 
that was done, 
the malady 
continued to 


























gain upon its GENERAL WASHINGTON AT BOSTON. 
victim. From the painting by Stuart. 

All day long the struggle continued, and toward evening it became ap- 
parent to all that there was no hope for recovery. He spoke very little and 
with much pain, his throat being badly swollen and exceedingly sore, mak- 
ing it difficult for those attending him to understand him. Though in great 
pain, he uttered no complaint, but endured with patience the sufferings that 
were to be unto death. One of his old servants while smoothing out the 
pillows of his bed, affectionately asked some question, to which Washington 
kindly replied, ‘‘ I am very ill.” To Dr. Craik he said, ‘‘I am dying, sir, 
but I am not afraid to die.’’ 

Washington was the most self-possessed person in the sick chamber ; to 
the very last moment his mind was perfectly clear. In the midst of his suf- 
ferings he would often express regret that others should need to tax their 
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GROUNDS AND MANSION AT MOUNT 

Copyright, 1899, by the Detroit Photograph Co.; 

strength in his behalf. He manifested the same consideration for others in 
his last hours which he had manifested throughout his eventful life. His 
habitual attendance to his business affairs did not desert him even in the 
hour of approaching death. He called to his wife and begged her to go to 
his desk and bring him the two papers she would find in his private drawer. 
He took them, looked them over and said, in calm and collected tones: 





WEST PARLOR, MOUNT VERNON, 


(Cou. tesy of the Washington Sourenir Comp my, pu lishers.) 
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VERNON, AS THEY ARE AT THE PRESENT DAY. 
Washington Souvenir Company, publishers. 
‘These are my wills; preserve this one and burn the other.’’ Then he 
turned to Colonel Lear and said, ‘‘ At length I am going. Have me de- 
cently buried, and do not let my body be put into the vault in less than 
three days after I am dead.’’ 

He was seen at times to feel his pulse, evidently keeping close watch on his 














BANQUET HALL, MOUNT VERNON, 
(Courtesy of the Washington Souvenir Company.) 
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condition. He asked what time it was, and on being told that it was some 
minutes after ten o’clock, he composed his body at length, folded his hands 
over his bosom, closed his eyes and fell asleep never to awake. So quietly 
and peacefully had he passed away that those who were in the room remained 
in perfect silence for some moments, hardly knowing that his great spirit had 
left its earthly cell. 

Mrs. Washington, who was seated near the foot of the bed, at length asked 
in a firm, collected voice: ‘‘Is he gone?’’ Colonel Lear was so overcome 
with grief that he could not speak, but held up his hand, in token that he was 
no more. Mrs. Washington then said: ‘‘’Tis well. All is over; I shall 
soon follow him ; I have no more trials to pass through.’’ She was led from 
the room overwhelmed with grief. 

In the ‘‘ Port Folio’’ of June 5th, 1802, the following brief notice appeared : 
**Died at Mt. 
Vernon, on 
Saturday eve- 
ning, the 22d 
of May, Mrs. 
Martha Wash- 
ington, widow 
of the late il- 
lustrious Gen- 
eral George 
W as hington. 
To those amia- 
ble Christian 
virtues which 
adorn the fe- 
male charac- 
ter, she added 
dignity of 
manners, su- 
periority of un- 
derstanding, a 
mind intelli- 
gent and ele- 
vated. The 
silence of re- 
spectful grief is 
our best eu- 
logy.”’ 

At the mo- 
ment of Wash- 
ington’s death 
there were 





























WASHINGTON AT VALLEY FORGE. present in the 
From the painting by Scheuster room M rs. 
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BEDROOM IN WHICH WASHINGTON DIED. 


(Courtesy of Washington Souvenir Co.) 


Washington, Col. Lear, Dr. Craik, the servants Christopher, Caroline, Molly 
and Charlotte, and the housekeeper, Mrs. Forbes. 

One may ask why Washington, who was a communicant of the Episcopal 
Church and distinguished for his trust in God, did not have with him in his 























MRS. WASHINGTON’S BEDROOM. 
Courtesy of Washington Souvenir Co.) 
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last moments a Christian minister. His devoted wife, whose piety he had 
known for so many years, knelt at his bedside with her face in her hands 
resting upon the Bible which for fifty years she had made her counsellor, and 
she ceased not to pray for the good man whose joys and sorrows she had 
shared for forty memorable years. Who can doubt but that the dying man 
found more consolation in this ministration than he would have found in that 
of any other, man or angel? 

A. coffin of mahogany, lined with lead and covered within and without 
with black velvet, was made on the following day at Alexandria. On a plate 
at the head of the coffin was inscribed ‘‘ Surge ad Judicium’’; on another, in 
the middle, ‘‘ Gloria Deo,’’ while on a small silver plate in the form of an 
American shield appeared the inscription : 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
Born Fes. 22, 1732. 
Diep Dec. 14, 1799. 

The time of the funeral was fixed for noon of the following Wednesday, 
but, awaiting the arrival of the military organization from Alexandria which 
was to take part in the ceremonies, was postponed till three o'clock. The 
pall-bearers were Colonels Little, Simms, Payne, Gilpin, Ramsay and Mars. 
leter, and the order of the procession was as follows : 

Troops, Horse and Foot. 
Clergy: Rev’s. Davis, Muir, Moffat, Addison. 
The General's horse, with saddle, holsters and pistols, led by the two grooms, Cyrus 
and Wilson, who were dressed in deep black. 
The Body, borne by Free Masons and Officers. 
Principal Mourners. 
Lord Fairfax and Ferdinando Fairfax. 
Lodge No. 23, A. F. and A. M. 
Corporation of Alexandria. 
All other persons in procession. 

Thus formed, the cortege moved slowly and solemnly to the vault erected 
on his own premises, while minute-guns were being fired from a schooner 
sent down from Alexandria by Robert Hamilton for the purpose. 

At the vault the burial service of the Episcopal Church was read by Rev. 
Mr. Davis, who also delivered a brief address. After this the Masons per- 
formed their burialeeremony. Three discharges of musketry were fired, fol- 
lowed by a salvo of eleven pieces of artillery, fired simultaneously from the 
back of the vault where they had been arranged. 

Thus, over the remains of the illustrious Washington were pronounced the 
words which at last are said of all the great as well as the humble: ‘‘ Ashes 
to ashes, dust to dust.”’ 

At the time of his death Congress was in session at Philadelphia ; it was 
four days before the news of his death reached the seat of the Government, 
while, when Gladstone died, it was known in Philadelphia in less than four 
hours after his demise. Colonel Lear sent the following letter to President 
John Adams + 


‘Mount Vernon, December 15th, 1799. 
‘“‘It is with inexpressible grief that I have to announce to you the death of the great 
and good General Washington. He died last evening, between ten and eleven o’clock, 
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MOUNT VERNON IN 1832, SHOWING THE FAMILY TOMB IN WHICH WASHINGTON 'S REMAINS 
WERE FIRST DEPOSITED. 
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GARDEN, AND GARDENER’S COTTAGE, MOUNT VERNON. 
(Courtesy of Washington Souvenir Company. 
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after a short illness of about twenty hours. His disorder was inflammatory sore throat, 
which proceeded from cold, of which he made but little complaint on Friday. On Sat- 
urday morning about three o’clock he became ill. Dr. Craik attended him in the morn- 
ing, and Dr. Dick of Alexandria and Dr. Brown of Port Tobacco were soon after called 
in. Every medical assistance was offered, but without the desired effect. His last 
scene corresponded with the whole tenor of his life; not a groan nor a complaint es- 
caped him in extreme distress. With perfect resignation and in full possession of his 
reason he closed his well-spent life. 
‘“*T have the honor to be, with the highest respect, sir, 
‘* Your most obedient and very humble servant, Topras Lear.” 


The President sent the above letter, accompanied by the following brief 
message, to Congress : 
*“Unxirep Sratres, December 19th, 1799. 
“GENTLEMEN OF THE SENATE AND GENTLEMEN OF THE House or REPRESENTATIVES— 
The letter herewith transmitted will inform you that it has pleased Divine Provi- 
dence to remove from this life our excellent fellow-citizen George Washington, by the 





























FROM THE EQUESTRIAN PORTRAIT BY TRUMBULL. 
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purity of his character 
and a long series of 
services to his country sen > 
rendered illustrious 
through the world. It 
remains for an affec- 
tionate and grateful 
people in whose hearts 





he can never die, to 
pay suitable honors to —_ 
his memory. 

** Joun ADAMS. ' : 


~~ 


« 


Later on, the 
House of Represent- 
atives, headed by its 






Speaker, proceeded 
to the house of the 
President and form- 
ally expressed its 
condolence. The 
Speaker addressed 
the President and 
said : 

‘*The House of Rep- 
resentatives, penetrat- 
ed with a sense of the 
irreparable loss sus- 


tained by the nation 
. E “ROY ‘HE ST. MEMIN TON, IN THE J, tSON BREVOO 
ts thee Benth ols that FROM THE ST. MEMIN CRAYON, IN THI CARS¢ EVOORT 


COLLECTION. 
great and good man, 


the illustrious and beloved Washington, wait on you, sir, to express their condolence 
on the melancholy and distressing event.” 


To this the President replied : 


“GENTLEMEN OF THE Hovse or Representatives—I receive with great respect and 
affection the condolence of the House of Representatives on the melancholy and affect- 
ing event, in the death of the most illustrious and beloved personage which this cent- 
ury has ever produced. I sympathize with you, and with the nation, and with "good 
men through the world, in the irreparable loss sustained by us all.”’ 


On the 23d of February, the Senate sent a letter of condolence to President 
Adams. To this communication the President sent the following reply : 


“GENTLEMEN OF THE SenatE—I receive with the most respectful and affectionate 
sentiments in this impressive address, the obliging expressions of your regret for the 
loss our country has sustained in the death of her most esteemed, beloved and admired 
citizen. 

“In the multitude of my thoughts and recollections on this melancholy event, you 
will permit me only to say that I have seen him in the days of his adversity, in some 
of the scenes of his deepest distress and most trying perplexities ; I have also attended 
him in his highest elevation and most prosperous felicity, with uniform admiration of 
his wisdom, moderation and constancy. 

“‘Among all our original associates in the noble league of the continent in 1774 
which first expressed the sovereign will of a free nation in America, he was the only 
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one remaining in the General Government. Although with a constitution more en- 
feebled than his, at an age when he thought it necessary to prepare for retirement, I 
feel myself alone, bereft of my last brother ; yet I derive a strong consolation from the 
unanimous disposition which appears in all ages and classes, to mingle their sorrow 
with mine in this common calamity to the world. 

“The life of Washington cannot suffer by a comparison with those in other countries 
who have been most celebrated and exalted by fame. The attributes and decorations 
of royalty could have served only to eclipse the majesty of those virtues which made 
him from being a modest citizen a more resplendent luminary. Misfortune, had he 
lived, could hereafter have sullied his glory only with those superficial minds who be- 
lieve that character and actions are marked by success alone. Malice could never blast 
his honor, and envy made him a singular exception to her universal rule. For him- 
self, he had lived long enough to life and glory. For his fellow citizens, if their pray- 
ers could have been answered, he would have been immortal. For me, his departure 
is at a most unfortunate moment. Trusting, however, in the wise and righteous 
dominion of Providence over the passions of men, and the results of their counsels and 
actions as well as their lives, nothing remains for me but humble resignation. 

‘* His example is now complete, and it will teach wisdom and virtue to magistrates, 
citizens and men, not only in the present age, but in future generations, as long as our 
history shall be read. If Trajan found a Pliny, a Marcus Aurelius can never want 
biographers, eulogists or historians. Joun Apams.”’ 


The formal announcement of Washington’s death was made to Congress by 
John Marshall, then a member of that body, and afterward Chief Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court, after which both houses adjourned out of 
respect to his memory. On the 23d of December Congress adopted resolu- 
tions as follows : 

First, That a marble monument be erected in honor of Washington at the National 
Capital. 

Second, That there should be a formal procession from Congress Hall to the German 


Lutheran Church, on Thursday, the 26th, and an oration be delivered before both 
Houses. 


General Henry Lee (‘‘ Light Horse Harry,’’ the father of General Robert 
E. Lee) was chosen to deliver the oration. 


Third, That the people of the United States be requested to wear mourning crape on 
the left arm for thirty days. 

Fourth, That the President of the United States send a copy of these resolutions with 
condolence to Mrs. Washington, and request that Washington’s remains be committed 
to the care of the United States to be buried at the National Capital. 


From the American Daily Advertiser, December 24th, 1799 : 


** Major-General Hamilton, through the Secretary of War, has received the following 
communication from the President of the United States : 
© * PutLADELPHIA, December 21st, 1799. 
‘‘*The President, with deep regret, announces to the army the death of its beloved 
chief, General George Washington. Sharing in the grief which every heart must feel 
for so heavy and afflicting a public loss, and desirous to express his high sense of the 
vast debt of gratitude which is due to the virtues, talents and memorable services of 
the illustrious deceased, he directs that funeral honors be paid to him at all the mili- 
tary stations, and that the officers of the army and of the several corps of Volunteers 
wear crape on the left arm, by way of mourning, for six months. Major-General Ham- 
ilton will give the necessary orders for carrying into effect the foregoing directions.’ 


On the 30th of December Congress recommended ‘‘ that the people of the 
United States assemble on the twenty-second of the succeeding February ’”’ to 
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testify their grief by suitable eulogies, orations and discourses, or by public 
prayer.’’ But the nation did not wait until the appointed day. As rapidly 
as the news of the death of him whom they had come to know and love as 
the father of their country and his, spread among the people, there was one 
widespread, spontaneous expression of profound grief. Drums were muffled, 
flags hung at half mast ; festivities were suspended ; homes, business houses, 
public buildings as well as the persons of the people were draped in mourn- 
ing. In churches, in legislative halls, in public places and in private inter- 
course, the American people gave voice to their sorrow. Eyes that had never 
seen him overflowed, while trembling lips uttered the sad refrain: ‘‘ Our 





> 


THE PRESENT TOMB OF WASHINGTON, TO WHICH HIS REMAINS WERE TRANSFERRED IN 1832. 


(Courtesy of Washington Souvenir Company.) 
Washington is dead!’ Nor was the mourning his death produced confined 
to the American people. 

Of all people other than those of the United States, the French were the 
most pronounced in their appreciation of the character of Washington and 
their sorrow on account of his death. The Gazette de France of February 9th, 
1800, said : 

‘“Washington is dead! This news in the time of the Directory it would have been 
imprudent to announce. Now, the heart may with confidence abandon itself to all the 
generous emotions of the soul, and we may dare to weep at the tomb of a great man, 
A general funeral service has been ordered in America, and this will be observed by 
the citizens of every nation. No period has sustained a loss so irreparable as the end 
of the eighteenth century.” 
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On February 4th 
Felix Fauleon ad- 
dressed the French 
Legislative Assem- 
bly on the death of 
the great American. 
The first clause in 
his address was : 

**Washington is no 
more! The tomb has 
claimed him who was 
the model of Repub- 
lican perfection. This 
is not the time to trace 
all that this truly 
great man has accom- 
plished for the liber- 
ties of America, the 
generous inspirations 
which he imparted to 
the French who were 
attracted to his school 
of arms; the sublime 
act which will ever 
add lustre to his mem- 
ory, when, after hav- 
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HOUDON 


BUST (FROM LIFE) BY G. CERACCHI, 


ing exerted his talents in giving liberty to his coun- 
try, he voluntarily relinquished supreme power to 
conceal his glory in the obscurity of private life.” 


Napoleon, who was then First Consul of the 


French, issued the following order under date 
of February 18th, 1800: 


‘*Washington is no more! That great man fought 
against tyranny. He firmly established the liberty 
of his country. His memory will be ever dear to the 
French people, as it must be to every friend of free- 
dom in the two worlds, and especially to the French 

soldiers, who, like him and the Ameri- 

cans, bravely fight for liberty. and equal- 

ity. The First Consul in consequence 

orders that, for ten days, black crepes 

shall be suspended to all the standards 
- and flags of the Republic.”’ 


At that time there were but five 


Z diplomatic representatives of foreign 


countries accredited to the United 
States ; they were the Netherlands, 
Portugal, Spain, France and Great 
Britain. Our Minister to France 
had been withdrawn owing to the 
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strained relations between the two countries growing out of depredations upon 
our commerce by French privateers ; and a commission, consisting of Oliver 
Ellsworth, William Van Murray and William R. Davies, was sent to the 
French capital for the purpose of reaching an amicable settlement. For this 
reason there is no correspondence in our State Department from Paris in rela- 
tion to Washington’s death. But letters from our Ministers at The Hague, 
Lisbon, Madrid and London to the State Department acknowledged the re- 
ceipt of the news of the death of Washington. D. Humphries wrote from 
Madrid under date of February 1st, 1800, and W. V. Murray under date of 
February 2d, 1800. Each expressed his own sorrow and made mention of 
the fact that the Ministers of other countries paid him visits of condolence, 
but made no mention of how the news was accepted by the government to 
which he was accredited. William Smith, our Minister at Lisbon, wrote on 
February Ist, 1800, simply acknowledging receipt of the news and giving. ex- 
pression to his own sorrow. 

The treatment of the subject at the Court of St. James is of peculiar in- 
terest, as but sixteen years had elapsed since the close of the Revolutionary 
War, and the memories of its stirring events were still fresh in the minds of 
the people of both countries. Great Britain held Wash- 
ington most responsible for the issues of that war ; 
the King and his Court therefore could not have been 
expected to be over-profuse in their protestations of 
sorrow on account of the death of the 
man who had led the untrained and 
poorly provided Continental army to 
victory against the splendidly equipped 
and disciplined British forces. The at- 
titude of the English Court, then, stands 
in marked contrast with the friendly 
spirit shown by England toward this 
country to-day. Every thoughtful Amer- 
ican is keenly appreciative of the 
present feeling of friendship and 
good-will of the ruler and peo- 
ple of our mother country toward 
us. There have been times when 
they were not in such thorough 
accord with us on 
this subject, how- 
ever. While 
Washington was 
leading the Amer- 
ican patriots in 
their struggle for 
freedom, he and 
they had many 





















friends among the CANOVA’S STATUE OF WASHINGTON AS A ROMAN GENERAL 
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English people and some among the English nobility. When the news of 


Washington’s death reached Great Britain, all the London papers, with 
the single exception of the Gazette (the official Court paper), made mention 
of it in terms honorable to his memory. These voiced the feelings of the 
English people; the Gazette, by its silence, expressed the sentiments of the 
King and his Court. The following is an extract from a letter from Rufus 
King, our Minister to Great Britain at that time, to the Secretary of State : 


““Lonpon, February 28th, 1800. 

‘* Dear Str—It was my intention to have mentioned to you in my last letter that, 
immediately on receiving information of the death of General Washington, and that a 
public mourning had been ordered, I put myself and family in mourning, as was 
universally done by the American citizens in this country. The newspapers, except- 
ing the Gazeltc, all announced the General’s death in a manner honorable to his mem- 
ory ; they also took notice of the public mourning that had been recommended, so that 
no one could be ignorant of it. Mr. Siston’s dispatch, without doubt, also mentioned 
the death of the General, as well as the respect shown to his memory; but no extract 
from it was injected in the Gazette, tho’ an extract of a letter from Mr. Wickam, the 
English Minister in Swabia, to Lord Grenville, received about the same time, and which 
gives an account of the death of Steiger, one of the late advoyers of Berne, was pub- 
lished in this official paper. 

‘*T attended the next levée in full mourning, my colleagues made me the customary 
compliments of condolence, but the King, tho’ he spoke to me as usual on other topics, 
took no notice of the occasion of my being in mourning, and was silent respecting 
America. The next day being the Queen’s drawing-room, I was at Court and in 
mourning, as on the preceding day ; both the King and the Queen offered the same 
reserve as the King had before done. I went again to the levée, still in mourning, and 
the King still maintained his former silence. The Ministers are not regular in their 
attendance and commonly come late ; some of them were, however, present on each 
day, but none of them said a word to me concerning the death of this great man ; so 
that I concluded, and the President, who well knows the character of the Court, will 
think I had sufficient reason to do so, that this disrespectful omission, and, as I con- 
sider it, want of magnanimity, was a concerted neglect. 

etc. etc. etc. 
‘T have the honor to be, dear sir, 
Your obedient and faithful servant, Rurus Kina.” 


In pursuance to the fourth resolution of Congress as recited above, Presi- 
dent Adams wrote Mrs. Washington and received the following reply : 


‘*Mount VeRNoN, December 31st, 1799. 

‘‘Sin—While I feel with Keenest anguish, the late dispensation of Divine Providence, 
I cannot be insensible to the mournful tributes of respect and veneration which are 
paid to my dear deceased husband ; and, as his best services and most anxious wishes 
were always devoted to the welfare and happiness of his country, to know that they 
were truly appreciated and gratefully remembered, affords no inconsiderable consola- 
tion. 

‘Taught by the great example which I have so long had before me, never to oppose 
my private wishes to the publie will, I must consent to the request made by Congress, 
which you have had the goodness to transmit to me ; and, in doing this, I need not, I 
cannot, say what a sacrifice of individual feeling I make to a sense of public duty. 
With grateful acknowledgments, and unfeigned thanks for the personal respect and 
evidence of condolence expressed by Congress and yourself, I remain, 

‘Very respectfully, sir, 
‘Your most obedient and humble servant, MartHa WaAsuHiNaTon.”’ 


Or 


Not until 1832 were the requisite provisions made to carry out this arrange- 
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ment. Every preparation was finally made and a mausoleum was constructed 
in the undercroft or basement, exactly beneath the center of the great dome 
of the National Capitol, when it was discovered that Mrs. Washington’s con- 
sent was given with the condition that her remains should rest by the side of 





her husband’s. To arrange for this, negotiations with some of her relatives 
and further action by Congress were necessary. Before these further condi- 
tions could be complied with, Mount Vernon became the property of the 
T Government, and the matter of the removal of the remains to the National 
Capital was dropped, and it now seems probable that they will remain where 
they are, though the crypt prepared at Washington remains unoccupied, with 
an electric light perpetually burning above it. 
His body was first placed in the family vault on the Mount Vernon estate. 
In his will, Washington left directions and plans for a new vault, which was 
built afterward, and to which his remains were transferred in 1832. The 
front of this tomb has an ante-chamber, built of red brick, about twelve feet 
in height, with a large iron gateway. It was erected for the accommodation f 
of two marble coffins or sarcophagi, one for Washington, the other for Mrs. 
Washington ; they stand in full view of the visitor. Over the gateway, upon 
a marble slab, are the words : ; 
“Within this enclosure rest the remains of General GzeorGE W AsuINGTonN.”’ } 
Over the vault door inside, are the words : 
“He tuat Bevrevern iN Me, ToovuGn we were Deap, yet Suaui ne Live AGAIN.”’ 
Pursuant to the first resolution of Congress relating to the death of Wash- ‘ 
ington, a great marble monolith was erected in the City of Washington. It 
was not until a voluntary association took the matter up and aroused publie 
sentiment in its favor, that Congress took hold of the enterprise in earnest. 
The monument cost about $1,500,000 ; of this amount $300,000 were volun- 
tary offerings, the balance being appropriated by various acts of Congress. 
The foundation is of blue gneiss and 146 feet square. The base of the shaft 
is 35 feet square and 15 feet thick. At 500 feet elevation, where the pyramid 
A begins, it is only 18 inches thick. The entire height is 555 feet 54 inches. : 
The lower part of the inner walls is of blue gneiss rock, while the upper part 
is of granite, the whole from bottom to top being surfaced with crystal mgr- 
; ble blocks. 





The total value of estate as given by Washington in the schedule accom- 
panying his will is $530,000. In our day of immense fortunes Washington 
would not be considered a very wealthy man, but he was one of the richest 
men in America a hundred years ago. When he drew his sword in the cause 


of American freedom, he not only threw his great estate, but his life as well, | 
into the issue ; for, had he failed, his property would have been confiscated 
to the English Crown and his life forfeited as the penalty for treason. But 
he succeeded, and he will ever be known in all history as the great American ' 


patriot, soldier and statesman, 
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THE YOUNGEST MISS PIPER. 
By Bret Harte. 


DO not think that any of us who enjoyed the acquaint- 
ance of the Piper girls or the hospitality of Judge 
Piper, their father, ever cared for the youngest sister. 
Not on account of her extreme youth, for the eldest 
Miss Piper confessed to twenty-six; and the youth of 
the youngest sister was established solely, I think, by 
one big braid down her back. Neither was it because 
she was the plainest, for the beauty of the Piper girls 
was a recognized general distinction, and the youngest 
Miss Piper was not entirely devoid of the family 
from any lack of intelligence, nor from any defective 
social quality, for her precocity was astounding and her good-humored frank- 
ness alarming. Neither do I think it could be said that a slight deafness 
which might impart an embarrassing publicity to any statement—the reverse 
of our general feeling—that might be confided by any one to her private ear, 
was a sufficient reason, for it was pointed out that she always understood 
everything that Tom Sparrell told her in his ordinary tone of voice. 
it was very possible that the youngest Miss Piper did not like us. 
Her name was ‘ Delaware’’; Judge Piper, an old Federalist, having named 
his girls after certain Southern and Middle States, possibly to perpetuate his 
ideas of individual sovereignty ; and the youngest and smallest Miss Piper 
naturally was given the name of the smallest State in the Union. The other 
girls enjoyed a like fanciful distinctiveness : 
nette 





charms. Nor was it 


Briefly, 


the eldest, a large, indolent bru- 
the belle of the family—was called ‘‘ Louisiana’’; ‘‘ Georgia’’ was 
the name of the second daughter—a good-humored blonde ; and there were 
‘** Alabama,”’ ‘‘ Virginia’’ and ‘‘ Mississippi’’ Piper. The latter, beloved by 
the editor of the Argus, enjoyed the distinction of being the only ‘‘ Miss 
Piper,’’ as her recognized abbreviation ‘‘ Miss,’’ printed on her cards at the 
Argus office and presented by the editor, required no formal addition. For 
it was fondly believed by us that the other sisters failed to show that indiffer- 
ence to our existence shown by Miss Delaware, and others besides the editor 
had selected a divinity among the Pipers. But the heartburnings, misunder- 
standings, jealousies, hopes and fears, and finally the chivalrous resignation 
with which we at last accepted the long foregone conclusion that the Piper 
girls were not for us and far beyond our reach, is not a part of this veracious 
chronicle. Enough that for a year we basked in their contagious, smiling 
Southern indolence-—an indolence that seemed charmingly incapable of either 
acceptance or rejection ; lounged on the broad veranda at Cottonwood Hill, 
which perpetuated Judge Piper’s memory of his old Tennessee house, and 
breathed in their loveliness with the balsam of the pines. For, while Judge 
Piper as the supreme Federal authority might have exercised his right in in- 
terfering with any entangling alliances, he left his states the privilege of gov- 
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erning their own 
domestic affairs and 
asserting their inde- 
pendence in their 
own way. What 
this way was we 
were permitted to 
know long after, 
through an incau- 
tious revelation of 
Charley Banks, one 
of Miss Georgia’s 
adorers. ‘‘I sup- 
pose I was a sort of 
d d fi ol, bi ys,” 
he said, appealing- 





ly, ‘‘ but you know 
how it is your- 
selves; and one 
evening—that night 
0’ the church fair— 
coming home with 
Georgy, I just burst 
out, brash-like, and 
proposed as we were 
climbing the hill. 
She didn’t say it 
was ‘too suddent,’ 
as they do in books, 
but she looked 
kinder pleased and 
kinder pained like, 
and then said, in ee ee a 

that sorter sleepy far-off way o’ hers: ‘I just .admire to hear you talk 
like that, Charley, and it does me a heap o’ good; and if it wasn’t an 
understood thing that Joe Fairfax and me were to hitch horses ez soon as 
‘*Missy’’ (Mississippi) is married to Maje Fairfax, Joe’s brother, I ain’t say- 
ing that you and me mightn’t kinder wait on and see what turns up. For 
it’s a mighty uncertain world, as you say, and kind hearts are a heap better 
than coronets, which ain’t much for keeping off sun and freckles When Joe 
comes here next week I'll introduce you. You'll like Joe—you’ve got so 
many things in common—even your liking of me! But I’m mighty glad 
you spoke out ; it shows you ain’t one of that kind who just flirt and nothing 
else.” Well, boys,’’ he continued, ‘‘ she was that kind and considerate, and 
took it all so calm and seemed so satisfied, that I kinder felt satisfied myself. 
And now that she’s got married, it seems all in the day’s work, you know, 
and sorter what Parson Ricketts says about 


eee 


YOU DON’T SEEM TO BE KETCHLN’ ON?’ SHE SAID, TENTATIVELY.’ 


‘predestination.’’’ There is 
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reason to believe that others of us had a similar experience, but the boys did 
not nurse their wounds in those days, trusting them solely to the Californian 
medication of humor. The marriages and even the engagement parties of 
the Piper girls were always gallantly attended by ‘‘the Red Gulch Con- 
tingent,’’ as we were generally called, although each may have been the 
funeral of the brief passion of some one of the party. Indeed, the Argus, on 
the occasion of the marriage of Mississippi Piper to a Sacramento banker, 
appropriately alluded to the fact. ‘‘ It was a pleasing evidence of the uni- 
versal popularity of Judge Piper that the marriage was attended by all classes 
of the community, and the presence of a body of miners from Red Gulch, 
characteristically attired in their ordinary mining costume, lent a picturesque 
originality to the ceremony, as it also gave convincing proof of the sterling 
democracy of the Judge. The blushing bride genially accepted a bouquet of 
wild flowers presented by the hands of young Mr. Richard Fludder, of the 
‘Excelsior Claim’ of Red Gulch.’ Indeed, we thought this exhibition of 
grit on the part of the editor of the Argus, who was known to be a much 
older lover of Mississippi’s than Dick Fludder, a much finer thing than 
Dick’s bouquet, though Dick spent two days in gathering the flowers, and 
only found surcease of sorrow by clearing out the ‘‘ monte mill’’ of Spanish 
Jim that evening—a pastime in which, | regret to say, he was assisted by the 
editor. 

But none of these aberrations of her elder sisters affected or were shared by 
the youngest Miss Piper. She moved in this heartbreaking atmosphere with 
sublime indifference, treating her sisters’ affairs with what we considered 
rank simplicity or appalling frankness. Their few admirers who were weak 
enough to attempt to gain her mediation or confidence had reason to regret 
it. ‘It’s no kind o’ use givin’ me goodies,’’ she said to a helpless suitor of 
Louisiana’s who had offered to bring her some sweets, ‘‘ for I ain’t got no in- 
fluence with Lu; and if I don’t give em up to her when she hears of it, 
she’ll nag me and hate you like pizen. Unless,’’ she added, thoughtfully, 
‘‘it was wintergreen lozenges—Lu can’t stand them or anybody who eats 
them within a mile.’’ It is needless to add that the miserable man, thus 
put upon his gallantry, was obliged in honor to provide Del with the winter- 
green lozenges that kept him in disfavor and at a distance. Unfortunately, 
too, any predilection or pity for any particular suitor of her sisters was at- 
tended by even more disastrous consequences. It was reported that, while 
acting as ‘‘ gooseberry ”’ during a ramble—a réle usually assigned to her—be- 
tween Virginia Piper and an exceptionally timid young surveyor, she con- 
ceived a rare sentiment of humanity towards the unhappy man. After once or 
twice lingering behind in the ostentatious picking of a wayside flower, or 
‘‘running on ahead”’ to look at a mountain view, without any apparent 
effect on the shy and speechless youth, she decoyed him aside while her 
elder sister rambled indifferently and somewhat scornfully on. The youngest 
Miss Piper leaped upon the rail of a fence, and, with the stalk of a thimble- 
berry in her mouth, swung her small feet to and fro and surveyed him dis- 
passionately. ‘‘ Ye don’t seem to be ketchin’ on,’’ she said, tentatively. 

The young man smiled feebly and interrogatively. 
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‘*Don’t seem to be either follerin’ suit or trumpin’,”’ 
bluntly. 
‘**T suppose so—that is—I fear that Miss Virginia ’’ he stammered. 
‘‘Speak up; I’m a little deaf. Say it again,’’ said Del, screwing up her 
eyes and eyebrows. 


continued Del, 





The young man was obliged to admit, in stentorian tones, that his progress ‘ 
had been scarcely satisfactory. 


.4 ‘* You’re goin’ on too slow—that’s it,’’ said Del, critically. ‘‘ Why, when 
Captain Savage meandered along here with ‘Jinny’ (Virginia) last week, 
afore we got far as this he’d reeled off a heap of Byron and Kamieson (Ten- 
nyson) and sich ; and only yesterday Jinny and Doctor Beveridge was blow- 
in’ little thistle-tops, to know which was a flirt, all along the trail past the 
cross-roads. Why, ye ain’t picked ez much as a single berry for Jinny, let 
alone ‘ Lad’s Love’ or ‘Johnny Jumpups’ and ‘ Kiss Me’s.’ And ye keep 
talkin’ across me, you two, till I’m tired! Now, look here !’’ she burst out, 
with sudden decision, ‘‘Jinny’s gone on ahead in a kind o’ huff; but I 
reckon she’s done that afore, too; and you'll find her, jest as Spinner did, 
on the rise of the hill sittin’ on a pine stump and lookin’ like this.”’ (Here ; 
the youngest Miss Piper locked her fingers over her left knee and drew it 
slightly up, with a sublime indifference to the exposure of considerable small- 
ankled red stocking, and, with a far-off, plaintive stare, achieved a colorable 
imitation of her elder sister’s probable attitude.) ‘‘Then you jest go up 
softly, like ez you was a bear, and clap your hands on her eyes and say ina 
disguised voice like this’? (here Del turned on a high falsetto beyond any 
masculine compass), ‘Who’s who?’ jest like in forfeits.’’ 

‘* But she’ll be sure to know me,”’’ said the surveyor, timidly. 

‘She won’t,’’ said Del, in scornful skepticism. 

‘*T hardly think,’’ stammered the young man, with an awkward smile, 
‘* that IL—in fact—she’ll discover me—before I can get beside her.”’ 

‘* Not if you go softly, for shell be sittin’ back to the road, so—gazing 
away, so,’’—(the youngest Miss Piper again stared dreamily on the dis- 





, tance)—‘‘ and you’ll creep up jest behind her, like this.’’ 
*‘But won’t she be angry? I haven’t known her—that is, don’t you 
see ?’’ he stopped, embarrassedly. , 


**Can’t hear a word you say,’’ said Del, shaking her head decisively. 
‘*You’ve got my deaf ear. Speak louder, or come closer.”’ 

But here the instruction suddenly ended, once and for alltime ! For whether 
the young man was seriously anxious to perfect himself, whether he was truly 
grateful to the young girl and tried to show it, whether he was emboldened 
by the childish appeal of the long, brown distinguishing braids down her 
back, or whether he suddenly found something peculiarly provocative in the 
reddish-brown eyes between their thick-set hedge of lashes, or with the trim 
figure and piquant pose, and was seized with that hysteric desperation which 
sometimes attacks timidity itself, [cannot say. Enough that he suddenly put 
his arm around her waist and his lips to her soft satin cheek, peppered and 
salted as it was by sun-freckles and mountain air, and received a sound box 
on the ear for his pains. The incident was closed. He did not repeat the 
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experiment on either sister. The disclosure of his rebuff seemed, however, 
to give a singular satisfaction to Red Gulch. 

While it may be gathered from this that the youngest Miss Piper was im- 
pervious to general masculine advances, it was not until later that Red 
Gulch was thrown into skeptical astonishment by the rumors that all this 
time she really had a lover. Allusion has been made to the charge that her 
deafness did not prevent her from perfectly understanding the ordinary tone 
of voice of a certain Mr. Thomas Sparrell. No undue significance was at- 
tached to this fact, through the very insignificance and ‘‘ impossibility ’’ of 
that individual. A lanky, red-haired youth, incapacitated for manual labor 
through lameness—a clerk in the general store at the Cross Roads! He had 
never been the recipient of Judge Piper’s hospitality. He had never visited 
the house, even with parcels. Apparently his only interviews with her or 
any of the family had been over the counter. To do him justice, he cer- 
tainly had never seemed to seek any nearer acquaintance. He was not at 
the church door when the states, beautiful in their Sunday gowns, filed into 
the aisle with little Delaware bringing up the rear. He was not at the Demo- 
cratic barbecue, that we attended without reference to our personal politics, 
and solely for the sake of Judge Piper and the girls. Nor did he go to the 
Agricultural Fair Ball, open to all. His abstention we believed to be owing 
to his lameness ; to a wholesome consciousness of his own social defects 
and an inordinate passion for reading cheap scientific text-books, which did 
not, however, add fluency nor conviction to his speech. Neither had he the 
abstraction of a student, for his accounts were kept with an accuracy which 
struck us, who dealt at the store, as ignobly practical and even malignant. 
Possibly we might have expressed this opinion more strongly, but for a 
certain rude vigor of repartee which he possessed, and a suggestion that he 
might have a temper on occasion. ‘‘Them red-haired chaps is likely to be 
techy, and to kinder see blood through their eyelashes,’’ had been suggested 
by an observing customer. In short, little as we knew of the youngest Miss 
Piper, he was the last man we should have suspected her to select as an 
admirer. What we did know of their public relations—purely commercial 
ones—implied the reverse of any cordial understanding. The provisioning of 
the Piper household was intrusted to Del, with other practical odds and ends 
of housekeeping, not prnamental, and the following is said to be a truthful 
record of one of their overheard interviews at the store : 

The youngest Miss Piper, entering, displacing a quantity of goods in the 
center to make a sideways seat for herself and looking around loftily, as she 
took a memorandum book and pencil from her pocket: ‘‘ Ahem! If I ain’t 
taking you away from your studies, Mr. Sparrell, maybe you'll be good 
enough to look here a minit ; but,’’ in affected politeness, ‘‘ if I’m disturb- 
ing you, I can come another time.”’ 

Sparrell, placing the book he had been reading carefully under the counter 
and advancing to Miss Delaware with a complete ignoring of her irony : 
‘*What can we do for you to-day, Miss Piper?’ 

Miss Delaware, with great suavity of manner, examining her memorandum 
book : ‘‘ I suppose it wouldn’t be shocking your delicate feelings too much to 
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IT WAS A PRETTY SIGHT TO VIEW THIS SPARKLING PROCESSION, 


Drawn by E. W. Mayer. 


inform you that the canned lobster and oysters you sent us yesterday wasn’t 
fit for hogs ?”’ 
Sparrell, blandly ; ‘‘ They weren’t intended for them, Miss Piper. If we 
had known you were having company over from Red Gulch to dinner we 
might have provided something more suitable. We have a fair quality of 
vilcake and corn-cobs in stock at reduced figures. But the canned provisions f 


were for your own family.”’ 
Miss Delaware (secretly pleased at this covert allusion to her sister’ s friends, 
but concealing her delight): ‘‘I admire to hear you talk that way, Mr. 
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Sparrell, it’s better than minstrels or a circus. I suppose you get it outer 
that book ?”’ (indicating the concealed volume). ‘‘ What do you call it?’ 

Sparrell, politely : ‘‘ The First Principles of Geology.’’ 

Miss Delaware, leaning sideways and curling her little fingers around her 
pink ear: ‘‘ Did you say the first principles of ‘Geology,’ or ‘ Politeness’ ? 
You know I’m so deaf; but of course it couldn’t be that.”’ 

Sparrell, easily : ‘‘Oh, no; you seem to have that in your hand,’’ point- 
ing to Miss Delaware’s memorandum book. ‘‘ You were quoting from it when 
you came in.”’ 

Miss Delaware, after an affected silence of deep resignation: ‘‘ Well, it’s 
too bad folks can’t just spend their lives listenin’ to such elegant talk ; I'd 
admire doing nothing else! But there’s my family up at Cottonwood, and 
they must eat! They’re that low that they expect me to waste my time 
getting food for ’em here instead of drinking in the first principles of the 
‘Grocery.’ ”’ 

‘* Geology,’’ suggested Sparrell, blandly. ‘‘ The history of rock formation.’’ 

‘*Geology,’’ accepted Miss Delaware, apologetically, ‘‘ the history of rocks, 
which is so necessary for knowing just how much sand you can put into the 
sugar. So I reckon I'll leave my list here, and you can have the things toted 
to Cottonwood, when you’ ve got through with your First Principles.’’ She 
tore out a list of her commissions from a page of her memorandum book, 
leaped lightly from the counter, threw her brown braid from her left shoulder 
to its proper place down her back, shook out her skirts deliberately, and 
saying: ‘Thank you for a most improvin’ afternoon, Mr. Sparrell,’’ sailed 
demurely out of the store. A few auditors of this narrative thought it incon- 
sistent that a daughter of Judge Piper and a sister of the angelic host should 
put up with a mere clerk’s familiarity, but it was pointed out that ‘‘ she gave 
him as good as he sent,’’ and the story was generally credited. But certainly 
no one ever dreamed that it pointed to any more precious confidences between 
them. 

I think the secret burst upon the family, with other things, at the big pic- 
nic at Reservoir Cafion. This festivity had been arranged for weeks pre- 
viously, and was undertaken chiefly by the Red Gulch contingent, as a slight 
return to the Piper family for their frequent hospitality. The Piper sisters 
were expected to bring nothing but their own personal graces, and attend to 
the ministration of such viands and delicacies as the boys had profusely 
supplied. The site selected was Reservoir Cafion, a beautiful triangular 
valley with very steep sides, one of which was crowned with the immense 
reservoir of the Pioneer Ditech Company. The sheer flanks of the Cafion 
descended in furrowed lines of vines and clinging bushes like folds of falling 
skirts, until they broke again into fhounces of spangled shrubbery over a 
broad level carpet of monkshood, mariposas, lupins, poppies and daisies. 
Tempered and secluded from the sun’s rays by its lofty shadows, its deli- 
cious obscurity was in sharp contrast to the fiery mountain trail that in the 
full glare of the noonday sky made its tortuous way down the hillside, like a 
stream of lava, to plunge suddenly into the valley and extinguish itself in its 
coolness as in a lake. The heavy odors of wild honeysuckle, syringa and 
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ceanothus that hung over it were lightened and freshened by the sharp 
spicing of pine and bay. The mountain breeze which sometimes shook the 
serrated tops of the large redwoods above with a chill from the remoie snow- 
peaks, even in the heart of summer, never reached the little valley. It 
seemed an ideal place fora picnic. Everybody was therefore astonished to 
hear that an objection was suddenly raised to this perfect site. They were 
still more astonished to know that the objector was the youngest Miss Piper. 
Pressed to give her reasons, she had replied that the locality was dangerous— 
that the reservoir place upon the mountain, notoriously old and worn out, 
had been rendered more unsafe by false economy in unskilled and hasty re- 
pairs to satisfy speculating stockholders, and that it had lately shown signs 
of leakage and sapping of its outer walls ; that, in the event of an outbreak, 
the little triangular valley, from which there was no outlet, would be in- 
stantly flooded. Asked still more pressingly to give her authority for these 
details, she at first hesitated and then gave the name of Tom Sparrell ! 

The derision with which this statement was received by us all as the opin- 
ion of a sedentary clerk was quite natural and obvious, but not the anger 
which it excited in the breast of Judge Piper. For it was not generally known 
that the Judge was the holder of a considerable number of shares in the Pio- 
neer Ditch Company, and that the large dividends had been lately kept up 
by a false economy of expenditure to expedite a ‘‘sharp deal’’ in the stock, 
by which the Judge and others could sell out of a failing company. Rather it 
was believed that the Judge’s anger was due only to the discovery of Spar- 
rell’s influence over his daughter and his interference with the social affairs 
of Cottonwood. It was said that there was a sharp scene between the youngest 
Miss Piper and the combined forces of the Judge and the elder sisters, which 
ended in the former’s resolute refusal to attend the picnic at all if that site 
was selected. As Delaware was known to be fearless even to the point of reck- 
lessness, and fond of gayety, her refusal only intensified the belief that she 
was merely ‘‘stickin’ up for Sparrell’s judgment’’ without any reference to 
her own personal safety or that of her sisters. The warning was laughed 
away, the opinion of Sparrell treated with ridicule as the dyspeptic and envi- 
ous expression of an impractical man. It was pointed out that the reservoir 
had lasted a long time, even in its alleged ruinous state ; that only a miracle 
of coincidence could make it break down that particular afternoon of the pie- 
nic ; that, even if it did happen, there was no direct proof that it would seri- 
ously flood the valley, or, at the best, add more than a spice of excitement to 


the affair ; the ‘‘ Red Gulch contingent,’’ who would be there, was quite as 
sapable of taking care of the ladies in case of any accident as any lame crank 
who wouldn’t, but would only croak a warning to them from a distance. A 


few even wished something might happen, that they might have an oppor- 
tunity of showing their superior devotion—indeed, the prospect of carrying 
the half submerged states, in a condition of helpless loveliness, in their arms 
to a place of safety, was a fascinating possibility. The warning was conspic- 
uously ineffective ; everybody looked eagerly forward to the day and the un- 
changed locality ; to the greatest hopefulness and anticipation was added the 


stirring of defiance ; and when at last the appointed hour had arrived, the 
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picnic party passed down the twisting mountain trail through the heat and 
glare in a fever of enthusiasm. It was a pretty sight to view this sparkling 
procession—the girls cool and radiant in their white, blue and yellow muslins 
and flying ribbons, the ‘‘contingent’’ in its cleanest ducks and blue and red 
flannel shirts, the Judge white-waistcoated and Panama-hatted with a new 
dignity borrowed from the previous circumstances, and three or four impas- 
sive Chinamen bringing up the rear with hampers—as it at last debouched 
into Reservoir Cafion. 

Here they dispersed themselves over the limited area—scarcely half an acre 
—with the freedom of escaped school children. They were secure in their 
woodland privacy. They were overlooked by no high road and its passing 
teams ; they were safe from accidental intrusion from the settlement ; indeed, 
they went so far as to affect the exclusiveness of ‘‘ clique,’’ which even a more 
pretentious society believes adds a charm to its social pleasures. At first they 
amused themselves by casting humorously defiant eyes at the long, low Ditch 

Xeservoir, which peeped over the green wall of the ridge, six hundred feet 
above them; at times they even simulated an exaggerated terror of it, and 
one recognized humorist de- 
claimed a grotesque appeal to 
its forbearance, with delight- 
ful local allusions. Others 
pretended to discover, near a 
woodman’s hut among the 
belt of pines at the top of the 
descending trail, the peeping 
figure of the ridiculous and 
envious Sparrell. But all this 
was presently forgotten in 
the actual festivity. Small 
as was the range of the val- 
ley, it still allowed retreats 
during the dances for waiting 
couples among the convenient 
laurel and manzanita bushes 
which flounced the mountain 
side. After the dancing, old- 
fashioned children’s games 
were revived with great laugh- 
ter and half-hearted and coy 
protests from the ladies; no- 
tably one pastime known as 
‘““T’m a-pinin’,”’ in which in- 
genious performance the vic- 
tim was obliged to stand in 
*** Look !’ SHE SAID, EXCITEDLY, ‘IF THE TRAIL ISN’T the centre of circle and pub- 
movie !’”” licly ‘‘pine’’ for a member 

Drawn by E. W. Mayer. of the opposite sex. Some 
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hilarity was occasioned by the 
mischievous Miss ‘‘ Georgy’’ Pi- 
per declaring, when it came to 
her turn, that she was ‘‘ pinin’ ”’ 
for a look at the face of Tom 
Sparrell just now! In this local 
trifling two hours passed, until 
the party sat down to the long- 
looked-for repast. It was here 
that the health of Judge Piper 
was neatly proposed by the editor 
of the Argus. The Judge re- 
sponded with great dignity and 
some emotion. He reminded 
them that it had been his humble 
endeavor to promote harmony— 
that harmony so characteristic of 
American principles—in so- 
cial as he had in political cir- 
cles, and particularly among 

the strangely constituted, yet 
purely American, elements of 
frontier life. He accepted 

the present festivity, with its ° 
overflowing hospitalities, not 

in recognition of himself ‘*THE FIRST THING I SAW WAS OLD JUDGE PIPER.’ 
[‘‘ Yes ! Yes! ’?] nor of his Draw by EB. W. Mayer. 

family [Enthusiastic protests.], but of that American principle. If at one 
time it seemed probable that these festivities might be marred by the mach- 
inations of envy [Groans.], or that harmony interrupted by the importation 
of low-toned material interests [Groans.], he could only say that—looking 
around him—he had never before felt—er—that Here the Judge stopped 
short, reeled slightly forward, caught at a camp stool, recovered himself with 
an apologetic smile, and turned inquiringly to his neighbor. 

A light laugh, instantly suppressed, at what was at first supposed to be the 
effect of the ‘‘ overflowing hospitality ’’ upon the speaker himself, went around 
the male circle, until it suddenly appeared that half a dozen others had 
started to their feet at the same time, with white faces, and that one of the 
ladies had screamed. 

‘‘ What is it?’’ everybody was asking with interrogatory smiles. 

It was Judge Piper who replied : 

‘€A little shock of earthquake,’’ he said, blandly; ‘‘a mere thrill, I think,”’ 
he added, with a faint smile. ‘‘ We may say that nature herself has ap- 
plauded our efforts in good old Californian fashion and signified her assent. 
What are you saying, Fludder?’”’ 

‘“T was thinking, sir,’’ said Fludder deferentially in a lower voice, ‘‘ that 
if anything was wrong in the reservoir, this shock, you know, might——’” 
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He was interrupted by a faint crashing and crackling sound, and, looking 
up, beheld a good-sized boulder, evidently detached from some greater height, 
strike the upland plateau at the left of the trail and bound into the fringe of 
the forest beside it. A slight cloud of dust marked its course and then lazily 
floated away. But it had been watched agitatedly, and it was evident that that 
singular loss of nervous balance which is apt to affect those who go through 
the slightest earthquake experience was felt by all. But some sense of humor, 
however, remained. 

‘*Looks as if the water risks we took ain’t goin’ to cover earthquakes,”’ 
drawled Dick Frisney ; “still, that wasn’t a bad shot, if we only knew what 
they were aiming at.’’ 

‘*Do be quiet,’”’ said Virginia Piper, her cheeks pink with excitement. 
‘* Listen, can’t you? What’s that funny murmuring you hear now and then 
up there ?”’ 

‘*Tt’s only the snow wind playin’ with the pines on the summit. You girls 
won't allow anybody any fun but yourselves.”’ 

But here a scream from ‘‘ Georgy,’’ who, assisted by Captain Fairfax, had 
mounted a camp stool at the mouth of the valley, attracted everybody’s atten- 
tion. She was standing upright, with dilated eyes, staring at the top of the 
trail. ‘‘Look!’’ she said, excitedly. ‘‘If the trail isn’t moving!” 

Everybody faced in that direction. At the first glance it seemed indeed as 
if the trail was actually moving, wriggling and undulating its tortuous way 
down the mountain like a huge snake, only swollen to twice its usual size. 
But the second glance showed it to be no longer a trail, but the channel of a 
river, whose stream, lifted in a bore-like wall four or five feét high, was 
plunging down into the devoted valley. For an instant they were unable to 
comprehend even the nature of the catastrophe. The reservoir was directly 
over their heads. The bursting of its walls, they had imagined, would natur- 
ally bring down the water in a dozen trickling streams or falls over the cliffs 
above them and along the flanks of the mountain. But that its suddenly 
liberated volume should overflow the upland beyond and then descend in a 
pent-up flood by their own trail, and their only avenue of escape, had been be- 
yond their wildest fancy. They were even then more dazed than frightened, 
until the truth flashed upon them in a vivid recollection of the significant de- 
rivation of the pretty name given to that peculiar-shaped valley. They were 
literally in the cafion, or spout,* of the advancing flood. 

They met this smiting truth with that characteristic short laugh with which 
the American usually receives the blow of Fate or the unexpected, as if he 
recognized only the absurdity of the situation. Then they ran to the women, 
collected them together, and dragged them to vantages of fancied security 
among the bushes which flounced the long skirts of the mountain walls. 
But I leave this part of the description to the characteristic words of a suf- 
ferer in whom, however, the faculty of humorous perception still obtained. 
‘*When she struck us’’—the reader will note the belittling familiarity of the 
personal pronoun —“‘ she did not seem to take any stock of us in particular, 
but laid herself out to ‘go for’ that picnic for all she was worth! She 


Nore.—Cajfion in Spanish means a tube (i. e., ‘‘cannon”’) or a spout for water. 
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wiped it off the face of the earth in about twenty-five seconds. She first 
made a clean break from stem to stern, carrying everything along with her. 
The first thing I saw was old Judge Piper puttin’ on his best licks to get 
away from a big can of strawberry ice cream that was trundling after him 
and trying to empty itself on his collar whenever a bigger wave lifted it. He 
was followed by what was left of the brass band—the big drum just humpin’ 
itself to keep abreast o’ the ice cream, mixed up with camp-stools, music- 
stands, a few Chinamen, and then what they call in them big San Francisco 
processions, ‘citizens generally.’ The hull thing swept up the cafion inside 
thirty seconds. Then, what Captain Fairfax called the ‘reflex action’ in 
the laws o’ motion happened, and darned if the hull blamed procession 
didn’t sweep back again! this time all the heavy artillery, such as camp-ket- 
tles, lager-beer kegs, bottles, glasses, crockery that was left behind, takin’ 
the lead now, and Judge Piper and that ice cream can bringin’ up the rear. As 
the Judge passed us the second time, we noted that that ice-cream can hevin’ 
swallowed water was kinder losing its wind, and we encouraged the old man 
by shoutin’ out 5to lon him. And, then, you wouldn’t believe what fol- 
lowed! Why, darn my skin! when that ‘reflex’ met the current at the 
other end, it just swirled around again in what Captain Fairfax called the 
‘centrifugal’ curve, and just went round and round the cafion—like ez when 
yer washin’ dirt out o’ a prospectin’ pan—every now and then washin’ some one 
of the boys that was in it, like scum, up agin the banks. We managed in 
this way to snake out the Judge jest ez he was sailin’ round on the home 
stretch, passin’ the quarter post two lengths ahead of the can. A good deal 
0’ the ice cream had washed away, but it took us ten minutes to shake the 
cracked ice and powdered salt out o’ the old man’s clothes, and warm him 
up ag’in in the laurel buish where he was clinging. This sort 0’ ‘ here-we-go 
round-the-mulberry-bush’ kept on until most o’ the humans was got out, 
and only the furniture o’ the picnic was left in the race. Then it got kinder 
mixed up, and went sloshin’ round here and there ez the water kep’ comin’ 
down by the trail. Then Lulu Piper, what I was holdin’ up all the time in 
a laurel bush, gets an idea, for all she was wet and draggled, and ez the 
things went bobbin’ round, she calls out the figures o’ a cotillon to ’em : 
‘Two camp-stools forward !’ ‘Shashay, and back to your places! ‘Change 
partners |’ ‘Hands all round! She was clear grit, you bet! And the joke 
caught on, and the other girls j’ined in, and it kinder cheered ’em, for they 
was wantin’ it. Then Fludder allowed to pacify ’em by sayin’ he just fig- 
ured up the size o’ the reservoir and the size o’ the cafion, and he kalkilated 
that the cube was about ekal, and the cafion couldn’t flood any more. And 
then Lulu, who was peart as a jay and couldn’t be fooled, spoke up and 
says : ‘What's the matter with the ditch, Dick? 

‘“ Lord! then we knew that she knew the worst, for of course all the water 
in the ditch itself, fifty miles of it, was drainin’ now into that reservoir and 
was bound to come down that cafion.” 

It was at this point that the situation became really desperate, for they 
had now crawled up the steep sides as far as the bushes afforded foothold, 
and the water was still rising. The chatter of the girls ceased, there were 
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long silences in which men discussed the wildest plans and proposed to tear 
their shirts into strips to make ropes to support the girls by sticks driven 
into the mountain side. It was in one of those intervals that the distinct 
strokes of a woodman’s ax were heard high on the upland at the point where 
the trail descended to the cafion. Every ear was alert, but only those on 
one side of the cafion could get a fair view of the spot. This was the good 
fortune of Captain Fairfax and ‘‘Georgy’’ Piper, who had climbed to the 
highest bush on that side, and were now standing up, gazing excitedly in 
that direction. 

‘*Someone is cutting down a tree at the head of the trail,’’ shouted Fair- 
fax. 

The response and joyful explanation, ‘‘ For a dam across the trail,’’? was on 
everybody’s lips at the same time. But the strokes of the ax were slow and 
painfully intermittent. Impatience burst out: ‘‘ Yell to him to hurry up! 
Why haven’t they brought two men ?”’ 

‘*Tt’s only one man,’’ shouted the captain, ‘‘ and he seems to be a cripple. 
By Jiminy! It is—yes, it’s Tom Sparrell !”’ 

There was a dead silence. Then, I grieve to say, shame and its twin 
brother rage took possession of their weak humanity. Oh, yes! it was all of 
a piece! Why, in the name of folly, hadn't he sent for an able-bodied man? 
Were they to be drowned through his cranky obstinacy ? 

The blows still went on slowly. Presently, however, they seemed to alter- 
nate with other blows; but, alas! they were slower, and, if possible, they 
were feebler. 

‘Have they got another cripple to work ?’’ roared the contingent, in one 
furious voice. 

‘‘No; it’s a woman—a little one—yes, a girl! Hello! why, sure as you 
live, it’s Delaware !’’ 

A spontaneous cheer burst from the contingent, partly as a rebuke to Spar- 
rell, partly from shame over their previous rage. He could take it as he 
liked. 

Still the blows went on, distressingly slow. The girls were hoisted on the 
men’s shoulders ; the men were half submerged. Then there was a painful 
pause, then a crumbling and a crash. Another cheer went up from the 

vafion. ‘It’s down, straight across the trail!’ shouted Fairfax, ‘‘and a 
part of the bank on the top of it.”’ 

There was another moment of suspense. Would it hold, or be carried 
away by the momentum of the flood? It held! Ina few moments Fairfax 
again gave voice to the cheering news that the flow had stopped and the sub- 
merged trail was reappearing. In ten minutes it was clear—a muddy river 
bed, but possible of ascent. Of course there was no diminution of water in 
the cafion, which had no outlet, yet it now was possible for the party to 
swing from bush to bush along the mountain side until the foot of the trail, 
no longer an opposing wall, was reached. There were some missteps and 
mishaps, flounderings in the water, and some dangerous rescues ; but in half 
an hour the whole concourse stood upon the trail and commenced the ascent. 
It was a slow, difficult and lugubrious procession—I fear not the best tem- 
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pered one, now that the stimulus of danger and chivalry were past. When 
they reached the dam made by the fallen tree, although they were obliged to 
make a long detour to avoid its steep sides, they could see how successfully 
it had diverted the current to another depression on the cliff. 
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enough, they were greeted by nothing else. Sparrell and the youngest Miss 
Piper were gone, and when they at last reached the high road they were 
astounded to hear from a passing teamster that no one in the settlement 
knew anything of the disaster! This was the last drop in their cup of bitter- 
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ness. They who had expected that the settlement was waiting breathlessly 
for their rescue, who anticipated that they would be welcomed as heroes, 
were obliged to meet the ill-concealed amusement of passengers and friends 
at their disheveled and bedraggled appearance, which suggested only the 
blundering mishaps of an ordinary summer outing. ‘‘ Boatin’ in the reser- 
voir, and fell in?’’ ‘‘ Playin’ at canat boat in the ditch?’ were some of the 
cheerful hypotheses. The fleeting sense of gratitude they had felt for their 
deliverers was dissipated by the time they had reached their homes, and 
their rancor increased by the information that when the earthquake occurred 
Mr. Tom Sparrell and Miss Delaware were enjoying a ‘‘ pasear’’ in the forest, 
he having a half holiday by virtue of the festival, and that the earthquake 
had revived his fears of a catastrophe. The two had procured axes in a 
woodman’s hut, and did what they thought was necessary to relieve the situ- 
ation of the picnickers. But the very modesty of this account of their own 
performance had the effect of belittling the catastrophe itself, and the pic- 
nickers’ report of their exceeding peril was received with incredulous laugh- 
ter. For the first time in the history of Red Gulch there was a serious divi- 
sion between the Piper family supported by the contingent and the rest of 
the settlement. Tom Sparrell’s warning was remembered by the latter, and 
the ingratitude of the picnickers to their rescuers commented upon ; the act- 
ual calamity to the reservoir was more or less attributed to the imprudent 
and reckless contiguity of the revelers on that day, and there were not want- 
ing those who referred the accident itself to the machinations of Piper. 

It was said that there was a stormy scene in the Piper household that even- 
ing. The Judge had demanded that Delaware should break off her acquaint- 
ance with Sparrell, and she had refused ; the Judge had demanded of Sparrell’s 
employer that he should discharge him, and had been met with the astounding 
information that Sparrell was already a silent partner in the concern. At this 
revelation Judge Piper was alarmed. While he might object to a clerk who 
could not support a wife, as a consistent democrat he could not oppose a fairly 
prosperous tradesman. A final appeal was made to Delaware. She was im- 
plored to consider the situation of her sisters, who had all made more ambitious 
marriages or were about to make them. 

It is said that here the youngest Miss Piper made a memorable reply : 

“You all wanter know why I’m going to marry Tom Sparrell?’’ she 
queried, standing up and facing the whole family circle. 

ec Yes.’”’ 

‘“Why I prefer him to the whole caboodle that you have married or are 
going to marry ?”’ she continued, meditatively biting the end of her braid. 

“Tea” 

‘* Well, he’s the only man of the whole lot that hasn’t proposed to me first.’’ 

It is presumed that Sparrell made good the omission, or that the family 
were glad to get rid of her, for they were married that autumn. And, really, 
a later comparison of the family records shows that, while Captain Fairfax 
remained ‘‘Captain’’ Fairfax and the other sons-in-law did not advance pro- 
portionately in standing or riches, the lame storekeeper of Red Gulch became 
the Hon. Senator Tom Sparrell. 
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By EX-SUPERINTENDENT R. C. JACKSON. 


CLOSE view of the passing of a railway express train at a 
high rate of speed is always an impressive sight, and one can- 
not refrain from a thought of 
the terrible results certain to 
occur if this immense mass, 
freighted with humanity, should be suddenly 
stopped without warning by some obstacle. 
The impressiveness of the passing of the train 
is heightened at a local station, for there the 
surroundings afford a measure of comparison. 
Standing at such a station just before the ar- 
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rival of an express, there can generally be seen, 
not far away, a ‘‘ mail crane,’’ or upright post 
with a movable arm, at the end of which a 
mail bag is hanging. As the train approaches 
the figure of a man appears in a side doorway, 
and apparently at the same instant the bag dis- 
appears from the crane and seems to be exe- 
cuting acrobatic feats on the ground, but really 
the bag that was on the crane is in the mail 
car, and the bag on the ground is one that has 
been thrown off. 

The transaction is typical of the great ob- 
ject of the railway mail service, which is to 
keep mails in motion until they reach their 
final destination or office of delivery. Pre- 
vious to the year 1864 the system was totally 
different. There was then, it is true, an in- 
terchange of closed mail bags on express 
trains between large cities, but this was small, 
compared with the whole amount of mail car- 
ried, and it was this great remnant which suf- 
ered serious delay. For example, a pouch 
might be made up in Boston or New York for 
Chicago ; but, large and important as Chicago 
is, the mail for the State of Illinois is much 
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New York State would have enough mail to warrant a direct pouch for 
Chicago ; and thus the mail for both Chicago and for all the State of Illinois 
from all such small towns, and from the country generally in the East, would 
be delayed more or less. 

It will be seen from this that the benefit of an exchange in transit by the 
mail crane, good as it is, is only a small part of the advantage of improved 
mail service en route. 

To appreciate this more fully, it must be explained that previous to the 
year 1864 the great mass of mail sent any considerable distance had to suffer 
delay at one or more Distributing Post Offices, as they were called. Thai is, 
of a large amount of mail arriving at, say, New York city in the morning from 
the South for New England and New York State, only a small portion made 
up in bags for a few cities would go forward that morning, and much 
the larger portion would not go forward until afternoon and evening; 
and this condition prevailed everywhere, so that the distribution of 
this transit mail was a principal feature of the work in all large post 
offices. Under modern arrangements this handling of transit mails is 
a small matter, as it is practically all handled en route. 

Thirty-five years ago none 
but local mail was handled 
in mail cars, and that only 
in a crude fashion. Thirty- 
one years ago old methods 
still prevailed on some great 
lines, like the New York Cen- 
tral & Hudson River Rail- 
road. A mail train meant a 
slow train’ Hardly more 
than fifteen feet in length 
was provided for mail busi- 
ness in any car, and then 
with merely rude facilities 
for handling papers and 
packages of letters, whereas 
now single trains carry five 
or six cars, each gixty fect 
long, inside measurement, 
all fitted with every known 
convenience for the best post 
office work. 

Then, the manner of hand- 
ling mails in post offices had 
become utterly impracticable 
and completely obsolete, and 
so cumbersome that a change 
THE LATE COLONEL GEORGE B. ARMSTRONG, THE First |” the methods was becom- 

SUPERINTENDENT. ing absolutely necessary to 
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COLONEL GEORGE 8. BANGS, SUPERINTENDENT 1871-1876. 
prevent disaster. But, as generalizations are apt to be meaningless to one 
unacquainted with the situation, I will particularize by an illustration. For 
instance, the regulations required a way bill with each package of letters, and 
that the letters for each post office in a State must be wrapped separately. 
This looked businesslike when the mail was received in a small post office, for 
when the package was opened the letters, paid and unpaid, were compared 
with the way bill, and the bill then forwarded to the nearest Distributing Post 
Office, where a debit and credit'account was kept with the post office sending 
them. In the New York post office a large room was assigned to the clerks 
who attended to this duty, and this record and apparent balance was kept 
with great faithfulness by a corps of venerable men; but it had become en- 
tirely useless. The fallacy of it could have been easily demonstrated by a few 
minutes’ observation in any large post office. 
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For example, during the latter part of the Civil War the letter mail reached 
New York in immense quantities, so that I have often seen very large tables 
piled high with great heaps of packages of letters, around which would cluster 
many clerks tearing the wrappers from the packages and taking out the way 
bills, which often represented large sums of money. Were these bills examined 
and compared with the letters? Not at all. They were merely passed on to 
other clerks, who stuck them on wire files without even looking at them, and 
then they were taken to those venerable clerks in what was known as the 
Transcript Room. It could be seen at once what a farce the whole thing was, 
and yet there were many who thought it almost a sacrilege to break up such a 
beautiful system. However, its downfall came, and it soon disappeared. 
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THE RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE. 


But to return to the postal 
cars. 

It is fitting that FRANK 
Les.ir’s should take up this 
subject, for it was the pioneer 
in description and illustration 
of the first postal car, as may 
be seen by Frank Leslie’ s Illus- 
trated Newspape rof October Sth, 
1864. The illustration, it was 
stated in the accompanying 
article, was obtained through 
the courtesy of Mr. Barker, 
Master of Transportation of 
the N. J. R. R. and Transporta- 
tion Co. It was the first at- 
tempt at building a postal car 
in the United States, at least 
ast of the Alleghanies, and 
was much more inferior to the 
postal car of to-day than the 
railroad coaches of that period 
to the railroad coaches of to- 


day, for it was merely an eX- R. C. JACKSON, SPECIAL AGENT AND CHIEF CLERK, 


periment in a new departure. 1865-1875 ; SUPERINTENDENT, 1875-1896 


Now the N. J. R. R. and Transportation Co., as merged into the great Penn- 
sylvania R. R. Co., provides hundreds of postal cars of a size and strength 
and completeness of fittings not dreamed of in the initiation. 

The first postal car service, in the modern sense, went into operation in 
September, 1864, in the East between New York and Washington, and in 
the West on the Iowa Division of the Chicago & Northwestern between Chi- 
cago, Ill., and Clinton, Ia., August 28th, 1864, the latter under the direction 
of Colonel George B. Armstrong, the great pioneer of the service. Up to the 
year 1869 there was no real organization of the railway mail service, but at 
that time, when Mr. Creswell became Postmaster-General, he called Colonel 
Armstrong to Washington, who then laid out the country into districts, 
called divisions, grouping certain States and assigning a head called an 
assistant superintendent to each to report to the superintendent at Washing- 
ton. He, himself, as superintendent, reported to the Second Assistant Post- 
master-General. This arrangement still exists, only that additional divisions 
have been created and some have been modified. This organization, with 
which we are all familiar in the case of railway companies and in other great 
lines of business, was the first attempt of the Post-office Department at local 
centralization, and the effect was excellent ; for, previously, the department 
undertook to control almost every detail from headquarters at Washington. 

The new arrangement was also a mere adaptation of similar local responsi- 
bility familiar in European postal service. 
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Upon the death of Colonel Armstrong he was succeeded by George S. 
Bangs, since also deceased, who was one of the most able, progressive and 
noble men ever connected with the service. The best modern methods were 
initiated by him, and his name will always be remembered with esteem and 
love by all who knew him. He was a man in whom all could confide and 
trust without fear that improper advantage would be taken of it. 

; Perhaps there is no better illustration of the change from the old system 
to the new than in the case of the mail service on the line of the New York 
| Central and Hudson River Railroad, which went into effect in July, 1868. 
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Up to that time 
the through 
mails between 
large cities, as 
between New 
York and Chi- 
cago, or Boston 
and St. Louis, 
were carried in 
closed bags in 
charge of train 
baggagemen, or 
of employés of 
the postal serv- 
ice, who simply 





guarded them 
and put them 
off at the proper 
points. The lo- 
cal service was 
done by other 
employés, who 
only handled 
packages of let- 
ters and papers 
from station to 
station, and 
generally sent 
‘nto the termini HON. CHARLES EMORY SMITH, POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 














nal post office of their route all the mail going beyond. The letters, except 
an oceasional single one, were all in wrapped packages, there being no pigeon- 
hole case for assorting letters. The employés, called route agents, worked in 
small compartments of baggage cars, and on slow trains which stopped at 
all stations. Some of these route agents ran between New York and Albafiy, 
others between Albany and Syracuse, and still others between Syracuse and 
Rochester, and Syracuse and Buffalo. 

The new system had to be initiated with these men, who only knew each 
his own section, and others who knew nothing. Few of these could put off 
even the made up bags correctly which they received for towns supplied 
from their route. I was assigned to organize and begin thé service, and lost 
not a moment.in the preparation by furnishing the men with lists of pouches 
they would have to handle, and other lists showing the local and afterward 
the general distribution by post offices and by routes. These they were per- 
sonally urged to study thoroughly in advance, which they did. Also I found 
it necessary to go over the line and warn the postmasters and other officials 
that there would be inevitable confusion for a time, instead of the great im- 
mediate benefit they had been led to expect. All these precautions and 
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many others that were taken were by no means unnecessary, for on the 12th 
of July, 1868, when the new service, commenced, the disarrangement was 
appalling. The men had studied hard, but working on trains which made 
only a few stops and with unfamiliar facilities, and over the whole length of 
the line between New York and Buffalo, they were completely dazed, and in 
the urgency completely forgot what they had learned, but had not yet prac- 
ticed. At the end of their runs they came in literally drenched with per- 
spiration, grimy with dust and smoke from the locomotive, and thoroughly 
exhausted, faint and discouraged, so that except for shame they would have 
left me and disappeared. 

Thus it was my chief business for quite a while, from daybreak to mid- 
night, to explain, to instruct, and encourage each set or crew as they came 
along, bolstering up each clerk and assuring him that if he would only per- 








INTERIOR OF POSTAL CAR—SORTING NEWSPAPER MAIL AND PACKAGES. 
Drawn by Frank Adams. 
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severe we would 
succeed. They 
complied, and 
soon built up a 
fine service, 
which the public 
was quick to ap 
preciate; and 
thus we laid the 
foundation 
which developed 
into the great 
Fast Mail of 1875 
and the subse- 
quent expan- 
sion. 

At the period 
when all inter- 
change of mails 
was by the 
route agents, 
there was only 
one man in a 
car and only one 
such car on a 
train; now we 
have half a dozen 
or more 60-foot 
cars on a single 
train, and as 
many as fifteen 
men to do the 
work on _ each. 
The experience 
of the opening 
up of the new 
service on other 





lines was similar 
to that on the DISTRIBUTING LEP sks. 
New York Cen- Brean te. aap Aaa, 
tral, though it is hardly likely that it happened anywhere so complete and 
in a single day and on so long and so important a line. As to expansion and 
development, about the same can be said of the Pennsylvania as of the New 
York Central, though not quite so brief in the transit. 

In the early days there was more time and opportunity for fraternization 
between postal employés and railroad men than there is now. 

This spirit of sociability sometimes extended to the waving of handker- 
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chiefs to young ladies along the line who looked out to see the train pass. I 
remember once that a sprightly young trainman started this signaling with a 
buxom and attractive German girl in a house in Newark, N. J., close to 
which we passed. It was returned with spirit, and became a custom which 
was-great fun to those who saw it, and continued until it came to the ears of 
the father. So one day a burly, brawny and florid Teuton stepped to the 
door of the baggage-car at the platform when the train stopped, and asked 
for Bill; but it was Bill whom he addressed. He answered that he sup- 
posed Bill was somewhere on the train, and what did he want of him? 
‘* Well, there is a Bill who throws kisses mit my daughter, and if I catch 
him I break every bone in his body!’ This ended the flirtation, but it was 
a long time before Jones heard the last of it from his comrades, and he also 
kept away from the side-doors when passing through Newark. In this in- 
stance, at least, the stern hand of corporate discipline was not needed for 
repression. 

The illustration given at the outset, of the exchange of mails in transit at 
stations where trains do not stop, scarcely gives an adequate idea of the 
quickness of eye and hand required, nor of the special difficulties in storms 
of rain, snow or sleet, or when the car is 
enveloped in steam from the engine. 

In fact, the arduous duties of a railway 
postal clerk are not generally appreciated, 
principally because their work is not seen 
by the public as they see that of 
a post-office clerk or of a letter- 
carrier. 

The railway postal clerk some- 
times has to work standing on 
his feet eighteen or twenty hours 
at a stretch, day and night, in 
a car whose motion often rivals 
that of a torpedo-boat, catching 
his meals as best he 
can, either by carry- 
ing his lunch with 
him or by rushing 
out with just time 
enough to get a sand- 
wich and a cup of 
coffee at a railway 
station. 

Being away from 
home much of his 
time, he is at expense 
for food and lodging, 
EXAMINATION OF AN APPLICANT Al HEADQUARTERS. and when his “lay 
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NIGHT BEFORE EXAMINATION—THE APPLICANT'S HORRIBLE DREAM. 
he has memorizing study to do of his ‘‘ schemes” of routes to enable him to 
keep up the essential knowledge of his work and qualify himself for pro- 
motion. 

And the element of danger must not be overlooked. On the 30th of June, 
1898, the close of the fiscal year, there were in therailway mail service 7,999 
clerks. There were during that year 597 casualties, in which 7 clerks were 
killed, 34 seriously wounded and 146 slightly wounded. Unfortunately, there 
is no provision for the continuance of the pay of the disabled wounded for over 
one year, and no provision for the families of those who lose their lives in 
the service. Their income stops at death. The previous fiscal year was not 
so disastrous in the number of casualties or wounded, but there were 14 killed. 

I feel very grateful for my own personal immunity in this respect, for, hav- 
ing travelled thousands of miles day and night in mail cars, I have entirely 
escaped injury, though sometimes by but a narrow margin. My nearest ap- 
proach to it was in the year 1865 on the Philadelphia, Wil. & Balt. R. R.” on 
a train northbound passing through the State of Delaware. All the postal 
cars were then merely baggage cars, fitted up experimentally ; and the one we 
were in was archaic, even for that period. We knew it as the ‘‘ red car,’’ and 
it had what I have not seen since, that is, double end doors opening outward. 
On the night in question it was dark outside, and the train was running ata 
high rate of speed. I had occasion to put some bundles of twine in a supply 
closet at one end of the car, when, as my free hand was opening the door of 
the closet, the car gave a sudden and violent lurch, throwing me against the 
end doors and out into the wide space between the platform of our car and 
the one ahead. This was in the days of the coupling link and pin and before 
the existence of Miller or Janney platforms and couplers, so that in the wide 
space I might easily have fallen through and been ground to pieces under the 
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train; and I would, had I not instinctively and unconsciously seized the iron 
stanchions, or guards, as I fell backward into the abyss. My fellow clerks, 
in the meantime, were horrified to see only the soles of my boots as the light 
from the car shown on them, and they grasped convulsively at the bell cord 
to stop the train. Had they succeeded at once it would have ended me, but, 
with their help, I managed to draw myself up all right, though somewhat de- 
moralized for a few minutes. 


The expansion of mail service by rail is illustrated by the facts that, in 
the year 1834, there were 75 miles of railroad in the United States on which 
mails were carried, and now there are 174,777. Of mail of all classes dis- 
tributed by railway postal clerks, there were in 1898 12,225, 706,220 pieces of 
second-class mail (newspapers). There were in 1898, not including free in 
country, 336,126,338 pounds. Each of the pieces is, of course, handled 
several times ; nevertheless the vast number represents actual work. 

But the functions of the railway mail service are not confined to the con- 
trol of its own employés, for all post offices receive their instructions from 
the officers of this service in regard to the making up and dispatch of mail, 
and as to the time it should be sent and by what routes. 

The railway mail service is the medium of practically all business with 
railway companies except financial. 

This vast business comes first, of course, under the control of the Post- 
master-General, the Hon. Charles Emory Smith, who, in his career as an 
active journalist and manager, has had occasion to know somewhat of the 
railway mail service, and none the less so now that he is the head of the 
whole postal affairs of the nation. 

Next to the Postmaster-General in the line of the railway mail service 
comes the Hon. W. Shellenberger, who has charge of all transportation, 
whether by dog-sled or reindeer in Alaska, in -saddle bags on mules among 
mining camps, or by stage-coach, or by steamboats, or fast express trains. 
Mr. Shellenberger came to his post with a large experience gained in Con- 
gress and otherwise, which has doubtless contributed in no small degree to 
his successful work. 

The management of the railroad and steamboat service devolves upon the 
General Superintendent of the Railway Mail Service, Captain James E. 
White, a wounded veteran of the army, and a veteran of the railway mail 


service, through which be has worked his way from the ranks. There is 


every indication that the future has in store for this great service a career no 
less prosperous than the past. 
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THE BATH COMEDY.* 


By AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE, 
(AvutTuoxs oF “ THe Prive or Jennico,” “ Aprit BLoom,” ETc.) 
SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING SCENES 


The place is the fashionable English spa of Bath, and the time the latter part of the last century. Mistress 
Kitty Bellairs, the “ reigning toast” and prettiest woman in Bath, finds her friend, Lady Sta sh, the newly 
wedded wife of Sir Jasper, in tears, charging her husband with indifference and neglect. ‘“ Make him jealous!" 
suggests the vivacious Mistress Kitty. Whereupon Lady Standish, under her friend’s able tuiti enters upon a 
plan of coquettish tactics, which are only too successful in rousing the excitable Sir Jasper to je us rage. The 
first object of his fury is the ingenuous young Lord Verney, who, being abruptly challenged to mortal combat, 
concludes that Sir Jasper has been seized with lunacy, and goes to seek the counsel of his fashionable friend, one 
Captain Spicer. Meanwhile, Lady Standish, terrified at the storm she has raised,’dashes off a despairing mes 
sage to Mistress Kitty Bellairs: “There will be a duel, and they will both be killed. Come to me, for lam half 
dead with fear and anguish!" Mistress Bellairs answers the summons, and, herself having a fancy for Lord 
Verney, determines to prevent this duel by diverting Sir Jasper’s jealous suspicions. Unknown to Lady Standish, 
she leaves exposed a love-letter without address or signature, but to which is pinned a cur! of auburn hair (Lord 
Verney is olive complexioved and black-haired). This letter and curl Sir Jasper finds, and forthwith determines 
to fight every red-headed man‘in Bath. Captain Spicer, calling in behalf of his friend Lord Verney, is the first 
suspect, and runs away frightened and insulted. Then come Sir Jasper’s friends Stafford and Villiers, whom he 
has called to him, and Villiers is asked to remove his wig and show the color of hia hair. Another insult! At 
this juncture Denis O'Hara, a young Irish gentleman, arrives with a challenge from Captain Spicer. O'Hara's hair 
is auburn and curly. Sir Jasper, thinking he has found his man at last, insists upon a fight there and then. 
O’Hara, nothing loth, fights first, is wounded, and then asks explanations. It turns out that he has never laid 
eyes upon Lady Standish, and he and Sir Jasper become good friends. They drink together, and O'Hara finally 
departs unsteadily with Stafford, having forgotten all about Captain Spicer and his challenge 


SCENE VII 
ISTRESS BELLAIRS was up betimes. In truth she 
had slept ill, which was a strange experience for her. 
What her thirty-seven lovers had never had the pofWer 
to wring from her—a tear and a sléepless night —this 
had she given to the one man who loved her not. 
She was tortured with anxiety concerning the danger 
which her caprice (or, as she put it, Lady Standish’s 
inconceivable foolishness) might have brought upon 
Lord Verney. At daybreak she rang for her maid, and with the eight 
o’clock chocolate demanded to be posted with all the news of the town. She 
was of those who possess the talent of making themselves served. The choco- 
late was to the full as perfumed and creamy as ever, and Miss Lydia was 
bursting with tidings of importance, as she stood by her lady’s couch. 

‘Well, Lydia, well ?”’ cried her mistress, sharply. 

‘¢Oh, lud, ma’am, the whole town’s ringing with it! My Lady Standish 
has been found out. There, I for one never trust those solemn prudes that 


ever keep their eyes turned up or cast down, and their mouths pursed like 
* Begun in December, 1800 
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cherries. You would not be so proper if there was not a reason for it, I 
always think.”’ 

‘* Lydia,’’ said Mistress Bellairs, ‘‘do not be a fool! Go on. What Irs 
Lady Standish been found out in, pray ?”’ 

‘*Oh, ma’am,”’ said Lydia, ‘‘ it ain’t hard to guess. °*Tis what a woman’s 
always found out in, I suppose. But, lud, the shamelessness of it! I hear, 
ma’am,’’ she came closer to her mistress and bent to whisper, almost trem- 
bling with the joy of being tale-bearer to such purpose, ‘‘ Sir Jasper found 
Colonel Villiers there yesterday afternoon. Oh, ma’am, such goings on !”’ 

‘* Pshaw !’ said Mistress Kitty. 

‘‘ Well, they’re going to fight, anyhow,”’ cried the girl, ‘‘and Sir Jasper 
tore off the colonel’s wig and beat him about the face with it, ma'am, and 
the colonel’s been like a madman ever since, and vows he will shoot him 
this morning.”’ 

Mistress Bellairs gave a sigh of relief. 

‘* Let them shoot each other,’’ said she, sinking back on her pillows and 
stirring her chocolate, calmly. ‘‘I do not find the world any better for 
either of them.”’ 

‘*But that is not all, ma’am, for poor Sir Jasper, no sooner had he 
thrashed the colonel, than he finds Mr. Denis 0’ Hara behind the curtains.”’ 

‘‘Denis O’ Hara!’ exclaimed Mistress Bellairs, sitting up in amaze ; 
‘* you’re raving !”’ 

‘*No, ma’am, for I have it from Mr. O’ Hara’s own man ; and did not he 
and Sir Jasper fight it out then and there, and was not Mr. O’ Hara carried 
home wounded by the watch !”’ 

‘Mercy on us !’’ exclaimed the lady. 

‘* And that is not all, ma’am,”’ said the maid. 

‘* You frighten me, child.”’ 

‘‘There is Captain Spicer, too, whom you can’t a’bear, and Lord Ver- 
ney.”’ 

‘*Lord Verney ?”’ cried Mistress Kitty. 

‘Ay, ma’am; he and Sir Jasper are going to fight this morning. Sir 
Jasper’s going to fight them all, but Lord Verney is to be the first, for Sir 
Jasper found him kissing Lady Standish yesterday at noon ; the others were 
later on. So it’s my Lord comes first, you see, ma’am.”’ 

‘La, girl !’’ cried Mistress Bellairs, with a scream, and upset her choco- 
late, ‘‘ going to fight this morning? ’Tis not true !”’ 

Her pretty face turned as white as chalk under its lace frills. 

‘* Yes, ma’am,’’ pursued the maid, gabbling as hard as she covld. ‘‘ Yes, 
ma’am, first there’s Lord Verney. Sir Jasper, they say, behaved so oddly to 
Captain Spicer, who brought the first challenge, that Lord Verney sent an- 
other by a chairman this morning. And then Colonel Villiers. Of course, 
as Mr. Mahony says (that’s Mr. O’ Hara’s man, ma’am) Sir Jasper is safe to 
kill Lord Verney, and Colonel Villiers is safe to kill Sir Jasper. But if the 
colonel do not kill Sir Jasper, then Sir Jasper will fight Captain Spicer. La, 
ma’am, the chocolate’s all over the bed !”’ 

‘Oh, get out of that, you silly wench!’’ cried Mistress Bellairs. ‘‘ Let 
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*€ AS MISTRESS BELLAIRS TOOK A LAST LOOK AT HER MIRROR, WHILE LYDIA BUSTLED OUT TO 
CALL A HIRED CHAIR, SHE BESTOWED UPON HER REFLECTION A SMILE OF APPROVAL.” 
Drawn by F. Luis Mora. 
me rise! There is not a moment to lose. And where is Sir Jasper supposed 
to fight my Lord Verney? (Give me my silk stockings, useless thing that 
you are!) I don’t believe a word of your story. How dare you come and 
tell me such a pack of nonsense? But where are they supposed to fight? Of 

course you must have heard the hour?’”’ 
She was pulling silk stockings over her little arched foot and up her little 
plump leg as fast as her trembling hands would obey her. 
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‘* 1 do not know where, ma’am,’’ said the maid demurely, ‘‘ but the colo- 
nel is to meet Sir Jasper in Hammer’s. Fields at noon, so I suppose my Lord 
Verney and he will be fighting ‘about this time.’’ 

‘*Oh, hold your tongue !’’ cried her mistress, ‘‘ you’re enough to drive one 
mad with your quacking !”’ 

Not a dab of rouge did the widow find time to spread upon pale cheeks, 
not a dust of powder upon a black curl. The pretty morning hood was 
drawn round a very different face from that which it usually shaded ; but 
who shall say that Kitty, the woman, running breathless through the empty 
streets with the early breeze playing with her loose hair, was not as fair in her 
complete self-abandonment as the fashionable lady, powdered, painted, 
patched and laced, known under the name of Mistress Bellairs? Her small 
feet hammered impatiently along; her skirts fluttered as she went. She 
would not wait for a coach ; a chair would have set her crazy. 

At the turning of the Crescent another fluttering woman’s figure, also 
hooded, also cloaked, also advancing with the haste that despises appearances, 
passed her with a patter and a flash. They crossed, then, moved by the 
same impulse, halted with dawning recognition. 

‘Mistress Bellairs!’’ cried Lady Standish’s flute-like voice. 

‘** Julia Standish !’’ screamed Mistress Bellairs. 

They turned and caught at each other with clinging hands. 

‘*Oh, heavens !’’ said Mistress Bellairs, ‘‘is what I hear true? Is that 
devil Sir Jasper going to fight Lord Verney this morning? Why, Verney’s 
but a child ; ’tis rank murder. You wicked woman, see what you have done !”’ 

‘“* Ah, Mistress Bellairs,”’ cried Julia, and pressed her side, ‘‘ my heart is 
broken.”’ 

‘* But what has happened, woman, what has happened ?”’ cried Kitty, and 
shook the plaintive Julia with.a fierce hand. 

‘¢ Sir Jasper will not see me,’’ sobbed Julia, ‘‘ but I have found out that he 
is to meet my Lord Verney in an hour in Bathwick Meadows. There have 
been messages going backwards and forwards since early dawn. Oh, heaven 
have pity on us !”’ 

‘*Where are you going?’’ cried Kitty, and shook her once more. 

‘‘T was going to Lord Verney to plead for my husband’s life,’ said Lady 
Standish, and the tears streamed down her face like the storm-rain upon lily 
flowers. 

‘©The Lord keep you!’’ cried Mistress Bellairs with feelings too deep for 
anger ; ‘‘I believe you are no better than an idiot !”’ 

The most heroic resolves are often the work of a second. 

‘Now, go back home again, you silly thing,”’ said Kitty. ‘‘’Tis I—yes, 
Lady Standish, you do not deserve it of me—but I will sacrifice myself! I 
will prevent this duel. I will go to my Lord Verney.”’ 

‘You?’ said Julia, and wondered and but half understood the meaning of 
the words. 

‘Go home, go home,”’ said Mistress Kitty, ‘‘and I tell you that if I do 
not make Lord Verney fail at the meeting, my name is not Kitty Bellairs !’’ 

Lady Standish hesitated, then meekly bowed her head, turned and began 
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to retrace her steps, her slim figure bending and swaying as if the fresh morn- 
ing wind were too stern for her. 

Mistress Bellairs looked at her watch. 

‘Did: she say an hour?’’ murmured she to herself. ‘‘ Then ten minutes 
before the looking-glass and ten minutes to get to my lord’s lodgings, and I 
will find him about to start. ’Tis his first affair of honor, poor boy, and he is 
sure to be as early at it as a country cousin to a dinner party.’’ 

The sun broke out from a cloudy sky, and Mistress Bellairs shook herself 
and felt her spirits rise. A dimple peeped in either cheek. 

‘* After all,’’ said she, as she tripped along, and the dimples deepened as the 
smile broadened, ‘‘ who knows? ’Tis an ill wind that blows nobody good.”’ 

My Lady Standish returned home. The servants stared at her curiously as 
she crossed the hall. Mistress Tremlet, the housekeeper, passed her with 


pursed lips. Her own maid, she knew, was dissolved in tears and plunged in 


Dr. Persel’s discourses against heresy. White as new-fallen snow was her 
conscience, nevertheless she felt herself smirched in the eyes of all these peo- 
ple—vet she cared not. 

Outside Sir Jasper’s dressing-room she listened. She could hear him stamp 
about as he made his toilet, and curse his man. She put out her hand to 
knock, but the memory of his stern repulse to her last appeal robbed her of 
all courage. 

**] will not go in upon him,’’ thought she, ‘‘ but when he comes out I will 
speak.’’ 

‘*These swords,’’ said Sir Jasper, within, ‘‘I will take in the carriage. I 
expect Stafford and a friend to call for me in half an hour. Do you under- 
stand, sirrah! And hark ye, where are the pistols ?”’ 

‘* Pistols !’’ echoed Lady Standish, and her heart beat to suffocation. 

There was a pause. 

‘* Here, Sir Jasper,” said the valet, then. 

‘* Now, mark what I say,’’ said Sir Jasper, impressively. ‘‘ Lord Mark- 
ham will call at eleven. Let the curricle be in waiting. Tell my Lord that 
I will meet him five minutes before the half hour at Hammer’s Fields. For- 
get at your peril! You are to take these pistols there yourself. Stay—tgll 
my Lord Markham that if I am not at the rendezvous, ’t’ will only be because 
I have not life enough left to take me there, and he must make it straight 
with Colonel Villiers. Have you understood, rascal? Nay, damn you! I will 
give you a letter for my Lord Markham.”’ 

‘*Oh, God! oh, God !’’ cried poor Lady Standish, and felt her knees trem- 
ble, ‘‘ what is this now? Another meeting! The colonel! In God’s name 
how comes he upon Colonel Villiers? Why, this is wholesale slaughter! This 
is insanity! This must be prevented !’’ She caught her head in her hands. 
‘*Sir Jasper’s mad,” she said. ‘‘ What shall Ido? What shall Ido? They 
will kill him, and I shall have done it. Why, now, if Kitty prevents the 
first duel cannot I prevent the second? Oh, I am a false wife, if I cannot 
save my hushand. Heaven direct me !’’ she prayed, and to her prayer came 
inspiration 
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There was the bishop, the Bishop of Bath and Wells! That reverend pre- 
late had shown her much kindness and attention. He would know how to 
interfere in such a crisis. He was a man of authority. Between them could 
they not force the peace at Hammer’s Fields, and could not Sir Jasper be 
saved in spite of himself, were it by delivering him into the hands of the law? 

Lady Standish flew into her room and called the sniffing Megrim. 

‘* Paper and ink,’’ cried she, ‘‘ and get you ready to run on a message. 
Tis a matter of life and death.’’ 

‘*My Lady,” said Megrim, primly, ‘‘I will serve your Ladyship in all 
things that are right ; but I hope I know my duty to my Creator ; and stoop 
to connive at irregularities, my Lady, I won’t and never will.’’ She had 
been ready to condemn her master overnight, but the talk in the servants’ 
hall had, as she expressed it, ‘‘opened her eyes.’? And what woman is not 
ready to judge her sister woman—above all, what maid to condemn her mis- 
tress ? 

Lady Standish stared. 

‘*What means this?’ said she. ‘‘ You shall do as I bid you, Mistress 
Megrim. How dare you!’’ cried Lady Standish, with a sudden flash of com- 
prehension. ‘‘ Why, woman, my letter is to the bishop !’’ 

**Oh,’’ quoth Mistress Megrim, still with reserve yet condescending to ap- 
proval, ‘‘that is another matter. Shall I,’’ she sniffed, ‘‘ be stricter than be- 
comes a Christian? Shall I refuse aid to the bruised sinner or to the smok- 
ing lamp whose conscience is awakened? May his Lordship be a tower of 
strength to your Ladyship along the rocky paths of penitence—amen !’’ 


SCENE VIII. 

In ten minutes a fair lady may do much to enhance her fairness. As 
Mistress Bellairs took a last look at her mirror, while Lydia bustled out to 
call a hired chair, she bestowed upon her reflection a smile of approval which, 
indeed, so charming an image could not fail to call forth. Then she hud- 
dled herself into a mysterious and all-enveloping cloak, caught up a little 
velvet mask from the table, and sped upon her errand. She sallied forth as 
the gallant soldier might to battle, with a beating heart yet a high one. 

Lord Verney and Captain Spicer had just finished breakfast at the former’s 
lodgings in Pierrepont Street, near North Parade. Captain Spicer, babbling 
inaptly of his own experience as a duellist, his scorn of Sir Jasper’s lunacy, 
yet of his full determination to slay the vile madman, had done ample just- 
ice to his young principal’s table. But Lord Verney, his cheek now darkly 
flushed, now spread with an unwholesome pallor, found it hard to swallow 
even a mouthful of bread, and restlessly passed from the contemplation of 
the clock and the setting of his watch to the handling of his pistols, or the 
hasty addition of yet another postscript to the ill-spelt blotted farewell epistle 
he had spent half the night in inditing to the dowager, his mother: ‘ In 
case, you know,”’ he had said to his friend, with a quiver in his voice. 

Captain Spicer had earnestly promised to carry out his patron’s last wishes 
in the most scrupulous manner. 
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« ***on ! CRIED HE, AND KISSED NER ON THE CHIN BENEATH THE MASK 


Drawn by F. Luis Mora. 


‘My dear Lord,’’ he had said, grasping him by the hand, ‘‘ rely wpon me. 


Gad, Sir Jasper is a devil of a shot, I hear, and, of course—he, he! we all 
know the saying, the strength of a madman. But no sooner has he laid you, 
Harry, than I vow, upon my honor, I shall hold him at my sword’s point. 


I will revenge thee, Harry, never fear of that. ’Twill be a mighty genteel 
story and the world will ring with it. Egad, he will not be the first I have 
spitted as easy as your cook would spit a turkey. Have I not learnt of the 
great Angelo Malevotti himself? He, he! ‘A woman’s hand,’ he would say, 
‘and the devil’s head !’ ”’ 

Here Captain Spicer shook out his bony fingers from the encumbering ruf- 
fles and contemplated them with much satisfaction. 

‘*Oh, hang you, Spicer! Be quiet, can’t you '’ 
lantly. 

The captain leant back in his chair and began to pick his teeth with a 
silver tooth pick. 
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‘* Pooh, these novices !’’ said he, as if to himself. ‘‘ Keep your nerves 
steady, my Lord, or stab me, I may as well order the mourning coach before 
we start. He, he! ’Tis well, indeed, you have a friend to stand by you !’’ 

A discreet tap was heard at the door, and Lord Verney’s impassive new 
servant (especially engaged on his behalf by the captain, who, indeed, some 
ill-natured wag had it, shared his wages and perquisites) stood in the door- 
way. 

‘*There is a lady downstairs, my Lord,’’ he said, in his mechanical voice. 
‘She particularly requests to see your Lordship, and will take no denial, 
although I informed her that your Lordship was like to be engaged until late 
in the morning.’’ 

Lord Verney merely stared in amazement, but Captain Spicer sprang from 
his chair, his pale eyes starting with curiosity. 

‘“A lady, gad! Verney, you dog, what is this? A lady, Ned? Stay, is 
she tall and fair and slight ?”’ 

‘*No, sir; she is undersized, and seems plump, though she is wrapped in 
so great a cloak I could hardly tell.’’ 

‘* Pretty, man?’ 

‘“* Cannot say, sir; she wears a mask.’’ 

‘‘A mask? He, Verney, Verney, this is vastly interesting. And she 
won’t go away, eh, Ned ?”’ 

‘*No, sir; she must see his Lordship, she said, if only for five minutes.’’ 

‘‘Plump, undersized, masked,’’ ejaculated Captain Spicer, in burning per- 
plexity. ‘‘Gad, we have ten minutes yet. We will have her up, eh, Ver- 
ney? Show her up, Ned.”’ 

The servant withdrew, unheeding Lord Verney’s stammered protest. 

‘‘Really, Captain Spicer,’’ said he, ‘‘I would have liked to have kept 
those last ten minutes for something serious. I would have liked,’’ said the lad, 
with a catch in his voice and a hot color on his cheek, ‘‘ to have read a page 
of my Bible before starting, were it only for my mother’s sake 

The captain threw up hand and eye in unfeigned horror. 

‘* A page of your Bible! Zounds! If it gets out we are the laughing stock 
of Bath. <A page of your Bible! ’Tis well no one heard you but IJ.’’ 

‘Hush !’’ said Lord Verney, for in the doorway stood their visitor. ’Twas 
indeed a little figure, wrapped in a great cloak, and except for the white 
hand that held the folds, and the glimpse of round chin and cherry lip that 
was trembling beneath the curve of the mask, there was naught else to be- 
tray her identity ; whether she were young or old, well-favored or disin- 
herited. But it was a charming little hand and an engaging little chin. 

Lord Verney merely stood and stared like the boy he was. But Captain 
Spicer leaped forward with a spring like a grasshopper, and crossing his lean 
shanks, he presented a chair with the killing grace of which he alone was 
master. The lady entered the room, put her hand on the back of the chair 
and turned upon Captain Spicer. 

‘*T would see Lord Verney alone, sir,’’ she said. It was a very sweet 
voice, but it was imperious. The masked lady had all the air of one who 
was accustomed to instant obedience. 
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her pretty brown curls and a hint of the most perfect shape in Bath to become / 

visible to the young peer’s bewildered gaze. ‘‘ Lord Verney,’”’ said she, and i] 


clasped her hands, ‘‘a very, very unhappy woman has come to throw herself 
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The lady gave a cry as soft as a dove’s and as plaintive. 

‘*Oh,’’ said she, ‘‘it is true, then, what I have heard?” and the white 
hands were wrung together as in the extremest anguish. 

‘*Madam,”’ cried he, with outspread arms, and, though without daring to 
touch her, drawing closer—so close as to hear the quick catch of her breath 
and to inhale the subtle fragrance of violets that emanated from her. 

‘Oh,’ said she, ‘‘it is true!”’ 

She staggered and caught at the fastenings of her cloak and threw it open. 

** You are faint,’’ he cried, strangely moved ; ‘‘ let me call.” 

But she caught him by the hand. Her fingers were curiously warm for one 
seized with faintness, but the touch of them was pleasant to the young man 
as never a woman’s touch had been before. Out flew the fellow hand to keep 
his prisoner, and they clung round his great boy’s wrist. 

He never knew how, but suddenly he was on his knees before her. 

**You are going to fight,’’ said she, ‘‘ to fight with Sir Jasper. Oh, my 
God, you do not know, but it is because of me, and if you fight it will break 
my heart !”’ 

She leant forward to look eagerly at him as he knelt. Her breath fanned 
his cheek. Through her mask he saw beautiful black eyes, deep, deep. How 
white the skin was upon her neck and chin, how fine its grain! What little 
wanton curls upon her head! What a fragrance of flowers in the air! How 
he longed to pluck that mask away, and yet how the very mystery lured him, 
held him! 

‘Who are you?’ said he in a low, quick whisper. ‘‘ Let me see your face.”’ 

She forbade his indiscreet hand with a little shriek. 

‘*No, no, no! you must never see, never know ; that would be terrible.”’ 

Then he placed both his hands all unconsciously upon hers, and then she 
caught them both and held them, and he felt that her weak grasp was to him 
as strong as iron. 

‘Why do you fight?’ said she. ‘‘ Tell me?” 

He blushed. 

“?°Tis nothing—the merest misunderstanding. Sir Jasper is mad, I 
think.”’ 

‘*Sir Jasper is jealous,’’ breathed she, and nearer came the gaze of the 
eyes. ‘‘Is it true that you love Lady Standish ?”’ 

‘*T?”’ cried he, veheniently, and rapped out a great oath, so eager was he 
todeny. ‘‘I?—no! God is my witness. No.’’ 

‘*Then do not fight,’’ said she. 

He wanted to look at the clock. He wanted to spring up and rush to the 
door. He was conscious that Spicer was knocking gently, and that it was 
time to go where the conventions of honor called him. The soft clasp held 
him, and the mysterious eyes. He was a very boy and had never loved be- 
fore, and—she was masked. 


‘* Let me advise you,”’ said she ; ‘‘ believe me, your welfare is dearer to 
me than you can imagine—dearer to me than I ought to tell you. Believe 
me, if you will give up this duel you wil! live to be glad of it. Sir Jasper 
will thank you no later than this very day, as never man thanked man be- 
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fore. And—you will make me so happy! Oh, believe me, your honor is 
safe with me.’’ 


‘Only let me see your face,”’ 


said he, while Spicer knocked louder. ‘‘ I 
will see her, and kiss her,’’ he thought to himself, ‘‘and that will be some- 
thing to carry to my death.”’ 

‘* How dare you ask it?’ she said. ‘‘ Must I grant your request when you 
refuse me mine ?”’ 

‘*And if I grant you yours,’’ said he, as his heart beat very fast, ‘* what 
will you give me?” 

**Oh, give,’’ said she, ‘‘ give? Who cares for gifts? A man must take.’’ 
Her red lip beneath the mask here became arched so bewitchingly over a 
row of the whitest teeth in all the world, that Harry Verney, whose head had 
been rapidly going, lost it and his heart together. 

‘* That is a challenge,’’ said he, drew a hand away and lifted it to the mask. 


**Ah, traitor!’ she cried, and made a dainty start of resistance His 
fingers trembled on the soft scented locks. 
**'You shall not !’’ said she, and bent her head to avoid his touch, so that 


as he knelt their faces were closer together than ever. 
‘*Oh!’’ cried he, and kissed her on the chin beneath the mask. 


SCENE IX. 

‘My Lorp,’’ clamored Captain Spicer at the door, ‘‘ the coach is waiting, 
and we have but half an hour to reach Bathwick Meadows. Egad, Lord 
Verney, would you be last at the meeting?” 

Lord Verney sprang to his feet. The words, the impatient raps, penetrated 
to his dizzy brain with sudden conviction. 

‘* Heavens !’’ cried he, and glanced at the clock and made a leap for the 
door. 

*¢ And will you go,’’ said the stranger, ‘‘ without having seen my face ?”’ 

He ran back to her and then back to the door again, distracted, as you may 
see a puppy dog between two calls. Finally he came back to the lady with a 
new and manly dignity upon him. 

‘*T must go,’’ he said. ‘* Would you show yourself as kind as you seem, 
madam, remove your mask that I may see you before I go.”’ 

Outside Captain Spicer was dancing a sort of hornpipe of impotent impa- 
tience and filling the air with shrill, strange oaths. 

Mistress Bellairs put the lean, swarthy boy very composedly on one side by 
the merest touch of her hand; then she went over to the door, unlocked it 
and admitted Captain Spicer, green and sweating. 

‘*T am coming, Spicer,’’ cried Lord Verney desperately, and made a plunge 
for his hat and cloak, murmuring as he passed the lady: ‘‘Oh, cruel !”’ 

Kitty Bellairs nibbled her little finger and looked at the clock. 

‘Tt will not take you, you know,’’ said she, ‘‘ more than five minutes to 
drive down to the Bathwick ferry ; therefore, if you start in three you will 
have twenty-six to spare. My Lord Verney, will you give me those three 
minutes ?”’ 
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Lord Verney flung aside hat and cloak again, his face glowing with a dark 
flush. 

‘*Oh,”’ cried he, like a schoolboy, ‘‘ for God’s sake, Spicer, wait outside.”’ 

‘“‘Nay,’’ said Mistress Kitty, smiling to herself under her mask, ‘nay, I 
have need of Captain Spicer.’’ 

Lord Verney’s face fell. . 

‘*Come hither,’’ said she, and took him crest-fallen by the hand and 
brought him to the table, where lay the writing materials he had been using 
but a little while ago. ‘‘ Here,’’ said she, ‘‘is a sheet of paper. Sit down, my 
Lord, and write, write,’’ she said and tapped his shoulder ; ‘‘ write, sir, thus : 

‘* * Lord Verney begs to inform Sir Jasper Standish that he understands the grounds of 
the quarrel between them to lie in a gross misconception of Lord Verney’s feelings for 
Lady Standish.’ 

‘Write, write!’’ She leaned over him, dictating. 

Half spell-bound, yet protesting incoherently, he began to cover the page 
with his awkward scrawl. 

“Quick !’’ said she. ‘‘ (Child, how do you spell quarrel?) Never mind, 
on with you :— 

‘“** Lord Verney begs to assure Sir Jasper that, so far from presuming to entertain any 
unlawful sentiments for Lady Standish, he has never addressed more than three words 
to her or as many glances at her in his life; that his whole heart is given to another 
lady, the only woman he has ever loved and ever will love.’ ”’ 

The pen nearly dropped from Lord Verney’s fingers. He started and 
turned round on his chair to gaze in rapture on the countenance of his mys- 
terious visitor, and again was at once attracted and foiled by her mask. 

‘*Surely, you would not. contradict a lady,’’ she whispered in his ear ; 
‘* haste, we have but one minute more. Here, give me the pen; I will 
finish.’? She snapped the quill from his hand, her curls touched his cheek 
as she bent forward over him to the page. Swiftly her little hand flew :— 

“If upon this explanation Sir Jasper does not see his way to retract all the offensive 
observations he made to Lord Verney, Lord Verney will be ready to meet him as ar- 
ranged without an instant’s delay. The truth of all these statements is guaranteed by 
the woman Lord Verney loves.’’ 

She seized the sheet and folded it. 

‘* Now, Captain Spicer,’’ said she, ‘‘take your coach and hie you to Sir 
Jasper’s house, and if you bring back an answer before the clock strikes, I 
will let you take off my mask, and that will save you from dying of curiosity 
and also give you something to tattle about for the next month. Oh, you 
will find Sir Jasper,’’ she said. ‘‘ He is a seasoned hand, and does not, like 
your virgin duellist, make it a point of honor to bring his high valor to the 
rendezvous twenty minutes before the time.”’ 

Within his meagre body Captain Spicer carried the soul of a flunkey. He 
would have given worlds to rebel, but could not. 

‘So long as it is not a put-off,’’ said he. ‘‘ Not even for a fair one’s smile 
could I barter a friend’s honor.”’ 

Kitty held the letter aloft tantalizingly and looked at the clock. 

‘* Tf you won’t be the bearer,’’ said she, ‘‘I will send it by the chairman, 
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and then you will never know what is in it. Moreover,’’ said she, and 


archly, ‘‘if Sir Jasper apologizes to Lord Verney, which, upon recei] 
letter, I make no doubt he will, you can take his place, you know, 
not be done out of a gallant meeting.’’ 

‘* Of course, ha, of course,’’ said Spicer with a yellow smile. 
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Ah, love, how easy an art to learn, how hard to unlearn ! 
While Harry Verney thus forgot the whole world, his first duel, and the 
code of honor, Sir Jasper sat inditing an answer to his communication : 


‘‘Sir Jasper Standish has received my Lord Verney's explanation in the spirit in 
which it is offered. He is quite ready to acknowledge that he has acted entirely under 
a misapprehension, and begs Lord Verney to receive his unreserved apologies and the 
expression of his admiration for Lord Verney’s gallant and gentlemanly behavior, to- 
gether with his congratulations to him and the unknown lady upon their enviable 
situation.” 

Captain Spicer did not offer to supply his principal’s place in the field. 
Indeed, he displayed to Sir Jasper, who received him with the most gloomy 
courtesy, the extreme suppleness of his spine, and pressed his unrivaled snuff 
upon him with a fluttering and ingratiating air. 

When he returned to Pierrepont Street he found the mysterious stranger 
already in her sedan, Lord Verney leaning through the window thereof, en- 
gaged in an earnest whispering conversation. Captain Spicer jocularly pulled 
him back by the coat-tails and inserted his own foolish face instead. The 
lady was masked and cloaked as he had left her. 

‘*Madam, I have done your errand,’’ said he. ‘‘It was,’’ said he, ‘‘a 
matter of difficult negotiation, requiring—ahem !—requiring such tact as I 
think I may call my own. Sir Jasper was vastly incensed, one might as well 
have tried to reason with a bull. ‘ But gad, sir,’ said I, ‘would I, I, Cap- 
tain Spicer, come with this message if it were not in accordance with the 
strictest rule of honorable etiquette? That floored him, madam 

Here Mistress Kitty snapped the letter flickering in his gesticulating hand 
with scant ceremony, turned her shoulder upon him, read it and handed it 
out to Lord Verney, who had lost no time in coming round to the other win- 
dow. 

‘* Now,”’ said she, ‘‘ bid the men take me to the Pump Room.”’ 

She leaned her head out and Lord Verney put his close to hers, and there 
followed another conclave. 

‘*Madam, madam, I demand the fulfillment of your promise !’’ from the 
other side came Captain Spicer’s clamoring, thin voice. ‘‘ Verney, my good 


fellow, I must request you to retire, there is a compact between this lady and 
9? 





me 





‘A compact ?”’ said the mask, turning her head. 

‘‘Qh, madam, the vision of that entrancing countenance !’’ 

He strove to unfasten the chair door, when : 

‘‘ What?’ cried she, ‘‘and rob you of all the charm of uncertainty and 
all the joy of guessing and all the spice of being able to take away the 
character of every lady in Bath? Oh,”’ she said, ‘‘I hope I have been 
better taught my duty to my neighbor!’ Out went her head again to 
Lord Verney ; there was another whisper, a silver laugh. ‘‘On, men !’’ she 
cried. 

Lord Verney skipped round and in his turn dragged the discomfited cap- 
tain out of the window and restrained him by main force from running after 
the retreating chairmen and their fair burden. 
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SCENE X. 

Lorp MARKHAM was a person of indefinite appearance, indefinite age and 
indefinite manners. He wore an ill-fitting wig, but he had a high reputation. 
as aman of honor. He sat beside Sir Jasper on the front seat, while on the 
back sat Tom Stafford ; and the curricle sped cheerily along through the up- 
and-down Bath streets out into the country budding with green, down, down 
the hill, to Hammer’s Fields by the winding Avon. Sir Jasper’s face be- 
spoke great dissatisfaction with life at large, and with his own existence in 
particular. Tom Stafford was beginning to feel slightly bored. 

“Tis an early spring,’’ said Lord Markham, in the well-meant endeavor 
to beguile away the heavy minutes and distract his principal’s mind. ‘‘’Tis 
very mild weather for the time of year ; and the lambs are forward.’’ 

“Ugh !’ said Sir Jasper. 

**Speak not to him of lambs,’’ whispered Stafford ; ‘‘do not you see he is 
all for blood and thunder?’ Then he added, mahciously : ‘‘ There is but 
one animal in the whole fauna that Sir Jasper takes an interest in at present ; 
and that’s not easy it seems to find in these purlieus, though we know it does 
haunt them—’ tis the red deer !’’ 

He chuckled, vastly delighted with the conceit. 


‘* Let us hope we shall not have rain,’’ said Lord Markham ; ‘‘ 


; these clouds 


are menacing.”’ 

‘** Nay, they will hold up for half an hour. Enough to serve our pur- 
pose,’’ growled Sir Jasper, and tipped the horses with the lash so that they 
spurned the slope. 

‘* But we shall get wet returning,’’ pleaded the well-meaning Earl, ‘‘ I said 
so all along ; ’twould have been better to have gone in a coach.”’ 

‘““T vow,”’ cried Sir Jasper, with a sudden burst of spleen, ‘I vow that I 
have it in my heart to wish that Villiers’ ball may speed so well that I may 
feel neither rain nor shine, coming home again. Home again,’’ said he, with 
a withering smile ; ‘‘ blast it, a pretty home mine is !”’ 

‘* And a pretty cheerful fellow you are to bring out to a merry meeting, 


” 


quoth Stafford from the back, ‘‘and a nice pair of fools you and the colonel 





be, plague on you both! And when you are shot, ’twill be a fine satisfaction 
to think that your wife can console herself with the owner of the red curl,-eh ? 
What are you going to fight old Villiers about, I should like to know ?”’ 


‘*You do know,”’ growled Sir Jasper, then he exploded. ‘‘ You goad me, sir. 
Do 7 want to fight Villiers? Is not this business the merest fooling? sheer 
waste of time, when the real fellow—villain !—has eluded me % 

His hold on the reins tightened, he laid on the whip, and the curricle 
swayed as the horses leaped and plunged. 

‘* Really,’’ said Lord Markham, ‘‘ I wish I had come in a coac! 

And: ‘‘ Hold on!” eried Stafford, ‘‘hold on, Jasper ; we don’t all want to 


? 


leave our bones in this business.”’ 
There came a pause in the conversation. They bowled along a more level 

road with the wind humming in their ears, and the rhythmic trot of the grays 

beating a tune 

( To be continued. ) 























THE FATE OF AN OLIVINE RING. 


By JEANNETTE H. WALWORTH. 


at the big calendar over his roll-top office desk and said, 
under his breath : ‘‘ By George, so it is.”’ 

Which, being interpreted, means that the big blue- 
figured calendar had reminded him of his wife’s birth- 
day, and he was glad that the reminder had not come 
too late. 

‘Annabel’? was a great stickler for anniversary 
observances, especially those which made for tribute, such as Christmas, 
birthdays and the like. Also, being young and handsome, she was not 
averse to the glitter of a diamond ring or the seductive charm of pearls. 

This time it must be something particularly fine. Something which would 
combine the merits of a peace offering with the dignity of a rite. 

He would be glad to wipe out that little episode about Jack Pingree. Of all 
the asses in the world the jealous ass was the most ridiculous. With a sense 
of recurrent temper he turned resolutely from contemplation of Mr. Pingree 
as an irritant to fix his mind on the selection. 

His offering should be one of those novelties in gems which the shops were 
making such a blatant boast of-—an olivine set about with diamonds, or a 
combination of beryl and pink sapphire. Annabel laid tremendous stress on 
being up-to-date. 

The matter of purchasing and of marking the little morocco case made him 
late in getting home. He had only a margin of ten minutes in which to dress 
for dinner. He went directly to his dressing-room via the children’s nursery, 
as was his custom. 

Two little mouths were to be kissed before he went downstairs to his dinner, 
two little hearts to be made glad. The little mouths were sticky, so were the 
twenty small fingers which clutched recklessly at every available inch of his 
person. 

‘*You have been cating candy,’ he said with a severe frown. The frown 
was for the white-capped deity who presided autocratically over the sticky 
little mouths and the twenty small fingers. ‘‘ Nurse, you know I have pro- 
hibited their eating the stuff.”’ 

Nurse smiled vaguely at the small offenders as she shot a barbed arrow into 
their father’s warm heart : 

‘*Mr. Pingree, sir, gave it to them when he came at lunch time to go 
a-wheeling with Mrs. Yates.’’ 

Teddy was a loyal gentleman, not to be thrown off his balance by the inso- 
lence of a hireling. He disengaged the clinging sticky little fingers with 
infinite gentleness : 


‘* So, then, if mama knows about the candy, it is all right.”’ 
He was on his way down to Annabel a few minutes later with the red 
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morocco case in his breast pocket. He would lay it on her plate before din- 
ner was announced. Pingree should not spoil the evening for him—if he 
could help it. 

As he reached the level of the lower floor the butler had just softly closed 
the front door on the bringer of a superb bunch of roses. 

‘* For Mrs. Yates, sir, with Mr. Pingree’s compliments and congratulations,”’ 
the man said explanatorily as Teddy glanced casually at the flowers. 


Mrs. Yates, handsomely gowned and coiffured, glanced petulantly at the 
mantel clock as Teddy entered the 
room. 

















‘Of all nights to keep dinner wait- 
ing, to-night, Teddy !”’ 

The butler’s appearance immediately 
behind his master cleared the atmos- 
phere. Annabel stretched eager hands 
towards the flowers. A luminous smile 
chased the frown from her pretty face. 

‘Oh, the beauties! Who did send 
them?’’? She took the card that was 
attached to the roses between her slim 
jeweled fingers. A soft pink came into 
het cheeks. ‘‘ ‘Compliments and con- 
gratulations of J. B. Pingree.’ Aren’t 
they lovely? And isn’t it nice, Ted, 
to have one friend in the world 
who is not too much taken up with 
money-grubbing to remember one’s 
birthday? So thoughtful of him.’’ 

‘‘T am sorry to be late,’’ said 
Teddy with a chill in his voice. 
‘Anything particular on 
hand ?”’ 

‘Lohengrin. The Gilders 
are to call for me. They were 
so sorry they could not in- 
clude you in the invitation, but 
their box only holds six, and 
they had invited the Rickartts 
and Jack Pingree before they 
thought of me.’’ 

Pingiee was in the atmos- 
phere. The red morocco box Pe : 
grew heavier against Teddy’s - ~ do 
bosom every moment, although . i 
it held nothing more ponderous 
than a glittering jewel for a 
slim white finger. 


“MRS. YATES, HANDSOMELY GOUWNED AND COIFFUKED, 
GLANCED PETULANTLY AT THE MANTEL CLOCK.”’ 


Drawn by C.D David 
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‘‘T should not have cared to go under any circumstances,’’ he said lan- 
guidly, and applied himself in silence to his soup. 

Annabel’s airy assumption of jealousy jarred on him. 

‘* No, I never could educate you up to opera. You would much rather go 
to see that horrid creature in short skirts and satin slippers, I presume. 
Nellie Gilder says half the men in town are raving over La Cigale. Dis- 
gusting !”’ 

‘“ La Cigale is, I believe, the idol of the music halls for the hour ; but I had 
not thought of going to see her to-night.’’ 

He did not care to tell her that he thought of spending the anniversary of 
her birthday quietly at home, with, perhaps, the little ones treated to a whole 
evening downstairs—so far, the most exciting function they had ever partici- 
pated in. Yates had an old-fashioned streak in him which Annabel had not 
yet educated him out of. But of what he had intended doing he said never 
a word. 

Then the Gilders came and Annabel went. So did he, later on, after sulk- 
ing over a good cigar, made bitter by unpleasant reflections. Life had its 
compensations, he supposed, and in watching La Cigale’s wonderful perform- 
ances he could find distraction, if nothing better. 

When he entered the crowded music hall he had in his hands a big bunch 
of roses not unlike those which Jack Pingree had sent to Mrs. Yates earlier in 
the evening. To the stem of the centre rose was tied a ring—an olivine set 
about with diamonds. At a carefully selected moment roses and jewel fell at 
La Cigale’s pirouetting feet. 

Later on, as he stood on the curbstone, waiting for an upward bound car, 
he flung the red morocco case into an ash-receiver. He laughed unpleasantly 
as it left his hand. As a peacemaker the olivine ring had miscarried. 

Nothing so slow-moving as a street car could contain La Cigale and her 
emotions that night. With a long, dark ulster buttoned closely over her 
gaudy stage costume, she went home in state in a cab. The dancer had sud- 
denly come into a fortune. An inexhaustible fortune, tied to the stem of a 
rose 

After the cabman had deposited her on the sidewalk of a shabby cross- 
town street, she had still quite a journey to make before she was really at 
home. 


’ 


‘* At home,”’ in a stuffy little flat at the top of a five-story tenement house. 


At home after she had opened the door very softly and tip-toed, in her 
spangled slippers, up to a lounge planted in front of her one window so that 
the stars could shine in upon it. 


A stifling smell of kerosene oil filled the small room. La Cigale turned 


the lamp up higher and bent over the lounge. In a voice as soft as a cooing 
dove’s she called a name : 

‘““Tom !’’ then passing a caressing hand over the head of the sleeper, she 
knelt by his side. ‘‘Tom, dear, wake up. I’ve got something great to tell 
vi yu.” 

A hand went out to meet hers. 

““T’m not asleep, Katy. I was just lying here thinking what a cussed 
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rOM, DEAR, WAKE UP. I VE SOMETHING GREAT TO TELL you!’ 
Drawn by Anne Abercrombie Mhoon. 
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burden I was on the best of wives. It would have been better for you if the 
falling brick that dashed enough lime in my eyes to put them out, had fallen 
on my skull instead and knocked my brains out.’’ 

‘* Now you are talking: like a fool, Tom, and I’ve a great notion not to tell 
you my good news.”’ 

‘*Salary raised ?”’ 

La Cigale got up from her knees with a gay laugh. 

‘* Better than that. But I sha’n’t tell you another thing until I have fixed 
supper. I expect you are starved, and I know I am.”’ 

From an inner cubby-hole, which by courtesy was called the other room, 
La Cigale emerged presently, a sweet demure-looking young matron, in a 
quiet house gown. With deft fingers she went about spreading supper for 
two, on a table near the lounge. The grateful aroma of good coffee succeeded 
to the smell of the kerosene lamp. The man with the bandaged eyes sat up, 
as he was bidden to. La Cigale hovered over him with ministering tender- 
ness.. Her own wants were entirely subsidiary. 

‘** Had enough ?’”? she asked, as Tom leaned back on the lounge with a satis- 
fied sigh. 

‘*More than enough. But I haven’t heard your knife and fork, Katy.”’ 

‘‘Oh, Tom, I’m entirely too happy to eat. I wish you could see it. My 
fortune, I mean. The fortune that came to me tied to the stem of a rose. 
Such a beautiful rose among its fellows, lying perishing this moment on the 
floor in my dressing room. For, oh, Tom! how could I give the roses a 
thought when I was so full of you? When I saw it, glittering among the 
roses, I snatched at it with the one thought. Now, Tom can go to the best 
eye-doctor in town.”’ 

‘*But I thought'we were never to take presents from men, Katy? You 
promised me.”’ 

**So I did, Tom—so we won’t, dear ; but this time it just came from the 
skies, and: I:couldn’t send it back to the good Lord. Now, Tom, you are not 
to fly in the face of Providence. Providence put it into the heart of some 
rich simpleton to threw this ring at La Cigale’s feet. Your little grasshop- 
per has brought it home to pay your doctor’s bill with it, Tom. I couldn’t 
send it back if I wanted te. And I wouldn’t wear it for all the olivines and 
diamonds in the wide workl.”’ 

She was glad he could not see the tears that were shining on her long 
lashes. 

‘*Tom, old boy, if the ninny who tied this lovely ring to that rose-stem 
and pitched it at my feet could have known how much good it would do my 
husband, do you suppose he would want it back ?” 

‘* Not if he knew La Cigale for what she is, Katy. The dearest and most 
unselfish little woman in the world struggling honestly under a heavy load.”’ 

‘‘Only temporarily, Tom. -Only for a little while, dear.’’ 

And, perhaps, if Teddy Yates could have looked into the home of the dis- 
abled book-keeper and seen the happiness his olivine ring had brought to two 
devoted hearts, he would have been reconciled to the fate of the olivine ring. 
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SATURDAY AFTERNOON PARADE, WEST POINT. 


AN ARMY CAREER. 


By Major-GENERAL NELSON A. MILES, COMMANDING THE UNITED STATES ARMY 


AM asked to write an article on the life and experience of an army officer 

and the attractions it offers. An article on that subject would be incom- 

plete if it did not at the same time refer to the disadvantages as well as the 
advantages of military life. 

Our service is quite different from that of other nations. For instance, in 
the British service it is not dificult for a well-bred, intelligent, ambitious 
young man to enter the military service and, in fact, obtain a commission. <A 
course at Sandhurst is two years instead of four, as in our military establish- 
ment at West Point. The course, while not so rigid in abstruse mathematics, 
appears to develop the splendid manly qualities of the young men; and their 
physical training in the military exercises and outdoor sports and in the gym- 
nasium tend to develop to the highest degree those soldierly traits. I was 
very favorably impressed with the appearance of the corps on a visit to that 
place with Lord Wolseley, commanding the British Army. The institution 
is located in one of the most charming spots of England. The buildings, 
while not extravagantly splendid, are solid, substantial and healthful. The 
quarters of the young men are ample, with an atmosphere that I should 
think would promote clear brain power and strong physique and inspire noble 
ambition and aspirations, The walls are adorned with pictures of heroic 
deeds and the achievements of the British Army in different parts of the globe, 
and the portraits of Wellington, Marlborough, Wolfe and Clive, as the great 
exemplars and leaders of British chivalry in different parts of the world. In 
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i LY! this way those men 
q were taught those 
al qualifications they re- 
quired to make them 
officers and true re- 
presentatives of the 
British Empire, and 
that enabled them to 
maintain its honor 


ti in any service they saad Se Sy ke te 





might be called on 
to perform in any part of the globe. The enlistments in the British army are 
purely voluntary, and the men are certainly imbued with great pride and 
spirit, from the drummer boys to the field marshals, all proud to wear the 
; uniform of the British army and to march to the music of the grenadiers. 
In the German Government it is entirely different. There the army is a 
military machine, where every boy of eighteen is required to serve a number 
| of years of his life in the army, with no prospect of promotion above the grade 
of sergeant. 
Whether in the military service in the Empire of Great Britain, maintain- 
: ing not only the welfare and safety of the British Islands, but British control 
in every part of the globe; whether he is upholding the Republic of France, 
menaced from within and without ; or the Imperial Government of Germany, 
F walled in by the French and Austrian lines and by the great Rtissian power 
on the north ; or serving in the Czar’s battalions, which are spreading the in- 
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AN ARMY CAREER. 
fluence and power 
of that great em- 
pire over two con- 
tinents :—it is en- 
tirely different from 
service in the army 
of our great Repub- 
lic, an army that 
for a hundred years 
has promoted the 
growth, develop- 
ment, stability and mag- 
nitude of the nation, 
from the weak colonies 
stretched along the Atlan- 
tic seaboard, until it has 
planted its flag from the 
ice-fields of the Arctic to 
the tropical palms of the 
Caribbean Seas, and from 
the colonial shores to the 
far-distant isles of the 
Pacific. It is interesting 
to note the progressive incidents 
of the origin and growth of the 
Regular Army of ‘the United 
States. Upon the organization 
of the Government under the 
Constitution, the army consisted 
of eight companies of infantry 
and four batteries of artillery. Two years: later 
the force of infantry was increased to two regiments consisting of twelve com- 
panies each. General officers and subordinate staffs were then provided fore 
It was not until 1796 that an adjutant-general was placed on duty at the seat 
of. Government, that officer being detailed from the line. The office of 
Adjutant-General of the Army was unknown for some fifteen years later. It 
was created by Act of Congress approved March 3, 1813. After the creation 
of that bureau, as time progressed, the number of staff bureaus grew, until we 
have now in our Army, in addition to the Adjutant-General’s Department, 
the Inspector-General’s Corps, the Bureau of Military Justice, the Signal 
Office, the Quartermaster’s Department, the Subsistence Department, the 
Medical Department, the Pay Department, the Ordnance Department; and 
the Corps of Engineers. As the War Department was, until 1849, in charge 
of Indian affairs, the bureau pertinent thereto was transferred to the Interior 
Department from that date. 

The maximum of strength and efficiency is what should be secured in an 
army organization. If the strength and efficiency corresponding to the actual 
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numbers of the army is such as to endanger the supremacy of the civil gov- 
ernment, that strength and efficiency should be reduced by simply reducing 
the numbers of the army, not by distributing and paralyzing the power of the 
actual numbers ; that is to say, if we have an army it should be so organized 
that the highest possible power and efficiency will be secured. It may be 
limited in numbers, but in organization and efficiency it should be perfect. 

Among the names of officers who have illustrated the glory of our country 
through their service in the army, the first that occur to every American will 
be those of Washington, Greene, Wayne, Knox, Jackson, Harrison, Brown, 
McComb, Scott, Taylor, McClellan, Halleck, Grant, Sherman, Meade, 
Hancock, Sheridan, Thomas, McPherson, Sedgwick, Sumner, Kearney, 
Frémont, Lyon, Canby, and others. 

It is noteworthy that the reputation of these great soldiers was in every case 
built up of long as well as brilliant service. In no case has it been the result 
of any single deed, however heroic. In fact, others have performed single 
deeds of heroism surpassing in brilliancy, perhaps, any single deed of any of 
these great soldiers. 
In such cases, as a 
rule, these heroes are 
known only to the 
reader of abstruse 
history. A single in- 
stance will serve to 
illustrate : 

Just where the 
town in Ohio per- 
petuating the name 
of the first Republi- 
can candidate for the 
presidency, and the 
home of a more 
successful subse- 
quent candidate for 
that high office, is 
now situated, was a 
wretched stockade 
called Fort Stephen- 
son. Its armament 
consisted of one gun 
and a garrison of one 
hundred and sixty 
men, commanded by 
Major George Cro- 
ghan, a young officer 
of twenty-two. He 
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Kentucky, in 1791, and came of fighting stock, for his father had been an officer 
in the Continental army, and his mother was a sister of George Rogers Clark. 
Graduating from William and Mary College in 1810, he entered the army, 
was in the battle of Tippecanoe in 1811, and a year later was made captain 
in the Seventeenth Infantry. With this rank he served under Harrison in 
1812 and 1813, and so distinguished himself in a sortie from Fort Meigs that 
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he was appointed aid-de-camp with the rank of major, and assigned to the 
defense of Fort Stephenson. Lest Tecumseh and the Indians who were com- 
ing across country from Fort Meigs should make a flank attack, Harrison 
had authorized Croghan to burn the fort and retreat. This he did not do. 
‘* We are determined to maintain this place,’’ said he, ‘‘and by heaven we 
will!’ Harrison thereupon despatched an officer to relieve him. But 
Croghan went to headquarters, carried his point, and when, on August Ist, 
the English commander summoned him to surrender, sent back a stout defi- 
ance. The next day the bombardment began, and toward afternoon an as- 
sault was ordered. The English soldiers, in three columns of one hundred 
and twenty men each, were to attack three sides. The Indians were to storm 
the fourth ; but as they came out of the woods into the open, a steady and 
well-directed fire from the fort drove them back. The British troops, thus 
left to fight alone, came on bravely to the very gates, made every possible 
effort to get into the fort for two hours, and then retreated with all the offi- 
cers and one-fifth of the men killed, wounded or missing. The wave of 
enthusiasm which rolled over the country as the result of this victory equalled 
anything of the kind seen in our day, but who to-day knows anything of the 
personality of Major Croghan ? 

The Army from the days of Washington has been practically on the frontier 

the vanguard of civilization. It penetrated the forests, crossed the plains, 
and scaled the mountains, carrying the flag of its country before the hardy 
pioneer, the miner, the hunter and the home-builders, who have spread civil- 
ization over the vast continent of America. In the great wars in which the 
Government has been involved its fortitude, patriotism and sacrifices have 
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gilded the pages of history. In the long series of engagements against a sav- 
age foe it has endured all the hardships, the privations and exposure incident 
to such warfare, where no mercy is expected by those who are so unfortunate 
as to fall into the hands of the enemy. While there are certain features con- 
nected with the military life which subject those engaged in the service to 
hardships and even sufferings, yet there is a charm in serving one’s country 
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and representing such a nationality as ours, that is the boast and pride of all 
true Americans ; and it is a pleasure to be in the service of a free and enlight- 
ened people. 

During all these years, notwithstanding that at times there may have been 
certain influences tending to dim the lustre of the service — influences 
which would seem to be not for the best interests either of the army or the 
nation—yet, in the main, the army has- maintained a code of morals and a 
high sense of honor and integrity that are most commendable. Devotion to 
the welfare of one’s country is as sacred as life itself to those who are engaged 
in its service. Undoubtedly the Army received its greatest inspiration from 
the high character of Washington himself, who inspired it with the noble im- 
pulses of his grand character. Its achievements will live in history as long as 
noble deeds shall be honored and revered. Its purpose has been to maintain 
the institutions vouchsafed to us by the Fathers, to force back the elements of 
savage ferocity, to give protection to the weak and innocent, to guard the wel- 
fare of the people of this Republic in every quarttr of our vast territory, and 
to sustain and support the civil government. It has been a tower of strength 
to the citadel of law and order, and a bulwark to the liberties of our people. 

Military life is one of constant labor, study and rigid and faithful applica- 
tion to duty, and I have such unbounded confidence in the character of the 
Army that I feel sure in the future it will maintain the same principles and 
loyalty that it has manifested during the century now closing. 
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ANNA RANDALL DIEHL. 


WOMEN IN THE STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE. 
THE AMERICAN WOMAN IN ACTION.—XV. 


By ANNA RANDALL Dieu, Litt, D., PRESIDENT OF THE FORTNIGHTLY SHAKESPEARE CLUB, 


TO man along the tide of years has wielded such an influence as the bard 
| of Avon. We do not except Alexander or Napoleon, the great warriors 
of the past, or those of more recent times. 

These men, some from love of power, some from higher principles, have 
turned the political currents of the world. Shakespeare, the ever-living, the 
all-dominant, has not only turned the current of the world of letters, but 
more than any other man he is the source from which its rivers spring. 

The pertinence of the address ‘‘To the Eternal Reader,’’ prefixed to the 
play of ‘‘ Troilus and. Cressida,’’ published in 1609, must be acknowledged 
when-we know that the plays of Shakespeare have been translated into all 
the languages of the civilized world, that they have proved more lucrative to 
publishers and booksellers, especially as regards the original quartos and 
folios, than any other work of ancient or modern times ; that in spite of the 
carpers who say it does not pay to produce them, they have held the stage 
uninterruptedly during most of the time since they first appeared ; that they 
have been wrought into great operas, and acted and sung by the most distin- 
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guished musical artists of the world ; and that in this country at least there is 
scarcely a village too small to have a Shakespeare club, the membership of 
which is composed of some of its most intelligent people. 

It was from a gift of wondrous intuition, rare skill in reasoning from the 
individual to the universal, most profound psychologic power and something 
akin to seer-like vision, that Shakespeare derived the power to write for the 
peoples of all countries and all times. 

He is not only the master reader of human nature, but he makes us see 
what he sees, hear what he hears, and reason as he reasons. 

He was long in advance of the era in which he lived. Two hundred and 
fifty years before Darwin began the search for the missing link, Shakespeare 
had found it in Caliban, the freckled whelp, hag-born, not honored with a 
human shape, worshiping ‘‘ his dam’s god Setebos,’’ groveling in the mud 
where crabs grow, and with his long nails digging pig-nuts. 

Harvey discovered the circulation of the blood in 1619, but for several 
years did not dare to publish his belief, himself declaring that no man 
over forty years of age accepted his views. In 1610, nine years before Harvey 
made his discovery, Shakespeare had written about food being ‘‘sent through 
the rivers of the blood, even to the court, the heart, and to the seat of the 
brain, the strongest nerves and small inferior veins.”’ 

News traveled by messengers on post-horses in 1600, and vet Puck says, in 
‘*A Midsummer Night’s Dream ’’: ‘*‘ I put a girdle round the earth in forty 
minutes,’’ which ere long the electric telegraph will do. 

In the days when the insane were supposed to be possessed with devils, 
devils which must be whipped out before the mind could return to its 
normal state, Cordelia had tenderly guarded her poor old father while he 
slept, praying : 


**O, you kind gods, cure this great breach in his abused nature,” 
and when he was about to wake she kissed him, saying : 


**O, my dear father, restoration hang 
Thy medicine on my lips.” 


When Macbeth had reached a state of frenzied fear, his wife said to him : 
‘* You lack the season of Nature’s sleep.’’ 

Anesthetics had not’ been used in Shakespeare’s time, but the friar gave 
Juliet a potion producing a sleep which was a counterfeit of death, and lasted 
many hours. 

Dr. Cornelius said he did compound for the wicked queen, the wife of Cym- 
beline : 

‘A certain stuff, which ta’en would cease 
The present power of life; but in short time 
All offices of nature would again 
Do their due functions.’’ 


Of this, when Imogen had partaken, thinking it a beneficial medicine, she 
died, apparently. When her <wo brothers celebrated her obsequies, Aviregus 
said : 
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“The bird is dead 
That we have made so much of. I had rather 
Have skipped from sixteen to sixty years than seen this.” 

And yet Imogen lived long enough to know that these same brothers, found 
among the mountains of Wales, were her own by blood. She lived to be for- 
given by her father and restored to her husband. 

Shakespeare had sympathy with and love for all of God’s creation, from 

“the poor sequestered stag 


That from the hunter’s aim had ta’en a hurt,”’ 
to 
‘The snail whose tender horns being hit, springs 
backward in his shelly case.’’ 
He was not a botanist. He called plants by their common country names, 
but there was no blossom so lowly that it passed unnoticed. 
If Shakespeare was familiar with the book of nature, he was no less fa- 


miliar with the Book of Grace. Living at the time and under the reign 
when King James’s version of the Bible was put forth, it is but natural that 


this man, who drank from all streams of knowledge, should have familiarized 
himself with every line of the Book. His orthodoxy was of the most un- 
diluted kind, as may be found throughout his pages, and in his will he com- 
mended his soul to God, through the merits of Christ his Saviour, th« only 
hope of salvation. More than one hundred texts of Scripture are almost 
paralleled in Shakespeare’s plays. It is profitable to study Shakespeare with 
a single end in view, and nothing can be more interesting than a comparison 
of his writings with the words of Holy Writ. As a study in language it is 


well to observe how words and phrases, now obsolete, or put to different 
uses, are found wifh identical meanings in Shakespeare and the Bi 

For ethical teachings where can we go for better lessons than to Shake- 
speare? Not that the great dramatist wrote for the purpose of teaching 


morals. He was first of all a playwright and an actor, and lost chance 
for stage effects. But one loves to think that he was something of srreacher, 
too. Two examples must suffice. Cyprus; a tributary of Venice, was threat- 
ened by an invasion of the Turks. Full well the inhabitants of that island 
knew what it was to be under the rule of the Ottoman Empire. Relief was 
sought from Venice, and Othello was appointed Governor-General of Cyprus, 
and ordered immediately to his post. He did not say, like the man in 
Scripture, ‘‘I have married a wife, I pray thee have me excused,’’ though 


but a few hours before he had been united to the fair daughter of one of the 
proudest magnificos of that City of the Sea. 


To the words of the Duke, ‘‘ You must content to dim the glass of your 
new fortune with this stubborn expedition,’’ the noble Moor answered, both 
like a soldier and a husband : ‘‘I do undertake the present war against the 
Ottomites, but crave disposition of my wife as levels with her breed 

Desdemona, wifelike, says: °° Let me go with him.’’ To this tl Duke 
assents, adding: ‘‘ The affair makes haste, Othello. You niust away to- 


night !’’ and before the dawn the fleet had departed on its warlike 
Desdemona, accompanied by Iago and his wile, soon follows. 
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A terrible storm arises. The billows pe It the clouds, ‘the wind-shaked 
surges cast water on the burning Bear.’’ The Turkish galleys, unable to meet 
the fury of the tempest, one by one go down, the elements themselves thereby 
obtaining a victory for Cyprus. Cassio is the first to land, Othello’s galley, 
amid the darkness and the storm, having been parted from the fleet. 

Desdemona’s ship, though later in leaving Venice, is the next to cast 
anchor, and as the lady sets her foot on land, the gallant Cassio cries : 
‘The riches of the ship is come ashore, our captain’s captain. To your 
knees, ye men of Cyprus !”’ 

When fears for Othello’s safety begin to fill the hearts of all, his ship comes 
sailing in. 

‘*O, my fair warrior !’’ is his greeting to his bride. ‘‘ May the winds blow 
till they have wakened death, if after every tempest comes such calm.” 

Probably it is the day after, when a herald by proclamation through the 
streets announces a double festival, a public rejoicing in view of the victory 
over the Turks and the celebration of Othello’s nuptials. The city, and 
indeed the whole island, had been for many days in a state of frenzied fear. 
The Turks might land at any time, and succor might come too late. Im- 
agine how the trumpets sounded, the bonfires blazed, the bells rang, and how 
the populace gave themselves up to the wild joy of the occasion. It was 
necessary to appoint an officer to go from post to post to look after the guard 
in every part of the city, and who so much to be trusted for that duty as 
Michael Cassio, Othello’s brave lieutenant ? 

We know the story of that man’s temptation and his fall, how under the 
madness of drink he engaged in a public brawl, and in the end wounded the 
former governor of the island. Is it any wonder that when he comes to his 
senses, he says : 


‘*God! that men should put an enemy into their mouths to steal away their brains.”’ 


No stronger words against the evils of drunkenness were ever spoken than 
those uttered by Cassio in his lamentations over his lost reputation. 

What lesson against filial ingratitude was ever greater than that described 
in the play which bore the old name of ‘* Lear and his Daughters, Gloster and 
his Sons’”’ ? 

While Shakespeare has admirers in all lands, it is in America that he is 
loved and studied most. Among the United States, Texas has the greatest 
number of Shakespeare clubs, while Massachusetts is second upon the list. 

England, so justly proud of producing the greatest literary genius of all 
times, has few organizations for the study of his works. 

Americans make Stratford-on-Avon, where the great tragic bard was born, 
died and is buried, a shrine to which they go with loving reverence. 

There are fifty persons from our own land who travel more than three 
thousand miles to visit Stratford, to one Englishman who makes the short 
trip of a little over one hundred miles from London for the purpose. 

Queen Victoria has never visited the place of Shakespeare’s birth. The 
Prince of Wales, during his many visits to Warwick Castle, in the immedi- 
ate vicinity, has only found time once to go to Stratford. 
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It was during the British occupancy of New York that the first Shake- 
speare club was started in this country. The membership was mainly com- 
posed of officers of King George’s service, men of fine education and scho- 


lastic tastes. Its organizer and leader was no less a person than that 
brilliant young Briton, Major André, whom our country soon after hung as a 
spy, and to whose honor England erected a monument in Westminster 
Abbey. 


The oldest Shakespeare society at present in New York city is the ‘‘ Fort- 
nightly Shakespeare Club,’”’ which has more than rounded its twenty-five 
years of existence. It was organized by a few devoted students of the great 
dramatic bard as an attempted refutation of Richard Grant White’s assertion 


made just previously, that there was not sufficient interest in Shakespeare in 
New York to sustain a club devoted to his study for any length of time. 


As a proof of the great critic’s mistake, it is interesting to know that the 
Fortnightly Shakespeare Club has gone steadily on since its organization. 
On its roster are the names of many men and women distinguished in liter- 


ary and dramatic pursuits, as well as those well-known in other branches of 
culture and activity. 

The club meets on the first Saturday night of October, and thereafter on 
each alternate week, until the last of the following April, when the season 
closes with a dinner at one of the leading hotels. 

The invitations to the dinners and the replies are always clothed in Shake- 
spearean language. The menu has appropriate quotations for every course, 
and even the toasts, which are always most pertinent, are made up of the 
great master’s own lines. 


The club has never omitted a meeting. If for any reason a change of date 
has been deemed advisable, an additional meeting is held, thus making three 
sessions during the month instead of two. The organizer of the club, who is 
still its president, has never been absent from a meeting during the quarter 
of a century since it began, and such is the zeal and loyalty of many of the 


members that nothing but the most urgent necessity ever prevents their 
attendance. 

Most of the members participate in the readings and discussions, while 
hundreds of essays have been written by them. Many distinguished Téec- 
turers have addressed the club, eminent actors have recited at the meetings, 


and Shakespearean songs have been sung by musical artists of culture and 
distinction. 

The club has given many entertainments in aid of charities, having played 
the ‘‘ Taming of the Shrew’ in the open air on several occasions 

The Mary Arden Shakespeare Club, which admits none bi ivanced 
Shakespeare scholars to its membership, was organized by a few men who 
were leading spirits of the Fortnightly Club, and who do not sever their 
membership from the parent society. It is limited to twenty-five, and 
studies but one play each year. 

In addition to its local work, the Fortnightly Shakespeare Club esona 
Shakespeare Correspondence School. It also furnishes questions n plays 


which are used by clubs and private students in all parts of the intry. 
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The work on ‘‘ King Lear,’’? which was taken up by the Correspondence 
School last year, consisted of written. answers to three hundred and fifty 
questions, and the production of six essays. 

The prize for best work, consisting of a first class steamer ticket from New 
York to London and return, was won by Miss Kate Friend, of Waco, Texas, 

The studies of the Correspondence School for this year are ‘‘ Othello ’’ and 
‘¢ A Midsummer Night’s Dream.’’ 

In July, 1898, the Fortnightly Shakespeare Club invited all other clubs to 
join in holding an American Shakespeare symposium at Stratford-on-Avon, 
the president of the Fortnightly to conduct the party. 


The meeting was a 
great success. 


Many States were represented, and an interesting programme 
given, to which Mr. H. Snowden Ward, of London, and Mr. A. H. Wall, of 
Stratford, contributed valuable papers. Under the guidance of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ward, authors of ‘‘Shakespeare, his Town and Time,’’ every place inti- 
mately or remotely connected with the great poet in the town or vicinity was 
visited. 

Upon the invitation of Rev. Mr. Arbuthnot, the rector of Trinity Church, a 
most delightful morning was spent at the edifice where Shakespeare is en- 
tombed, and on Sunday the visitors worshiped there. 

Mr. W. Salt Brassington, of the Memorial Library, did much for the com- 
fort and pleasure of those attending the symposium. He also addressed the 
meeting. 

Mrs. Flower, whose late husband was mainly instrumental in building the 
Memorial Library and Theater, contributing from his own fortune more than 
half the amount of money necessary, gave a lawn reception at her beautiful 
home, ‘‘ Avonbank,’’ offering also the use of her boats for sailing upon the 
Avon. 


A large attendance is expected at the American Shakespeare symposium 
which will be held at Stratford in July, 1900; and even at this early day an 
interesting programme, consisting of essays, discussions, .recitations and 
Shakespearean music, is in process of preparation. 


WINTER MOONLIGHT. 


By EsrTHer WALKER. 


EYOND the trancéd shadow of new night 
3 Low brooding down long hill and barren field, 
A deepening whiteness of pure cloud revealed 
An eastern vestal, burning silver-bright 
And from its fires, far-fanned with mystic might 
And voiceless, the enshrinéd queen concealed 
Flung straight and wide across the slumbering weald 
A radiant arrow, dipped in crystal light. 
And lo! a swift confusion did disclose 
How Dian stirred within her shroud, and fled; 
Her fleecy veil by sudden tempest riven ; 
And in her full-orbed loveliness uprose, 
Pale in a deep serenity, and sped 
Up a high purple pathway into heaven 

















By ILAROLD BOLce 









Ai i TTX HE Boers beyond the Vaal 
A= % River in South Africa have 











always been formidable ir 





hattle. Their history begins with the 
Great Trek of 1835-40, a daring pil- 
grimage of uncouth hunters and cat- 














tlemen who penetrated the African 











wilderness to get beyond the sphere of 
British influence. It was the perilous undertaking of a brave, ignorant, 
burly, superstitious peasantry seeking a Promised Land. Countless thousands 
of black inhabitants, armed with assegais, resisted the march of the Dutch 
invaders. Fully one half of these hardy Voortrekkers perished by massacre. 
The remnant pressed on desperately. A poet seeking material for an epic 
could find it in the moving story of these worshipful, adventurous pioneers. 
Two hundred lions were encountered and killed, and leopards and panthers 
and other wild beasts prowled to the front as formidable allies of the abo- 
rigines. 

Contesting every step, the Boers founded a crude commonwealth, and in 
1852 were recognized by England. They continued to maintain an armed 
struggle for existence until 1877, when they were defeated in overwh« lming 
slaughter by Secocoeni (Sekukuni), a powerful Kaffir chief. Then England, 
to avert a wholesale anarchy of race war in South Africa, interfered and pro- 
claimed the Transvual British territors The uprising of the Boers their 
defeat of small detachments of the 
British army at Majuba Hill, at 
Bronkhorst Spruit and on the In- 
gogo River, and Gladstone’s much 
criticised action in restoring the 
independence of the co intry un- 
der the suzerainty of England, 
are matters of common knowledge. 

The Boers owe their political 





existence to the nation against 

which they are now engaged in 

. war. At any moment during the 

ARMS OF TITE SOUTIE AFRICAN REPUBLIC, OR past decade the black rdes of 


TRANSVAAL. Zwasiland, Zululand, Basutoland, 
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UPLANDS OF THE VELDT. 


Bechuanaland and Matabeleland, who have forsworn the assegai for thc 
Krag-Jorgensen and -Lee-Metford arms, could have overrun the Transvaal 
and exterminated the Dutch usurpers who dispossessed them of their domain. 
England has held the restraining hand, for the black races both respect and 
fear their imperial conqueror and protector. The natives entertain implac- 
able hatred for the Boers, for by them they have been robbed, beaten and 
enslaved ; but toward the British, who have organized the tribes and given 
i, them forms of self-government, the Kaffirs on 
the whole are friendly. In 1868 the great Ba- 
suto race sought refuge from Boer aggression by 
voluntary submission to England. 
One of the secrets of the Great Trek was a 
determination on the part of the 
Boers to establish a system of slav- 
ery, which in British territory is for- 
™ bidden. The treatment of the blacks 
by the Boers is a tragic story of in- 
justice and cruelty. In Johannes- 
burg and Pretoria to-day a black 
man is not permitted to walk on 
the sidewalk ; he must keep to the 
middle of the street with the oxen 








~ and the horses. If sent on an er- 
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MAP OF BOER SOUTH AFRICA, 
him to enter a building, he must crouch as he hurries from the gutter to the 
store or stairway to which he is bound. 
One day in my office in Johannesburg the door was pushed open by a Kaf- 
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tid: fir prone on the floor, dragging himself by his elbows. Thinking he was 
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wounded, I rose to assist him. He grinned and handed me a letter. It was 


from a government official, and the Kaffir was merely an apprentice messen- 
ger delivering a public document. I made him get up and take a chair 
while I answered the message. When I gave him the note he slunk away 
trembling and much mystified. Afterward I spoke to the Boer official about 
the episode. He protested that I had done very wrong. ‘I always kick 
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them as they go out,’’ he explained ; ‘‘ then they know who is the superior.’ 
Another law prohibits Kaffirs from whistling or singing in the streets ; and 
as the spirit of the black man, however much he is oppressed, finds expres- 
sion in melody, this statute is constantly violated ; and for their musical in- 
discretion Kafflirs are dragged in great numbers to jail, and beaten mercilessly 


f 


en route. The Boers explain that this law was passed to suppress the exas- 


perating independence and jubilant bravado of the blacks, and to instruct 
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them in the ways of true humility. Possibly the law is also due to the creed 
of the Doppers, the church party long in control of the government, who re- 
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CEMETERY AT MAJUBA HILL, SHOWING GRAVES OF BRITISII 
OFFICERS KILLED IN THE ENGAGEMENT WITH THE 
BOERS, FEBRUARY 27TH, 1881. 


gard all music as a pro- 
fanation, and who have 
accordingly renounced 
even the intoning of 
psalms in their solemn 
services. 

The drastic subjuga- 
tion of the blacks has 
produced a deep deter- 
mination among the 
tribes to be avenged if 
opportunity ever occurs. 
I talked with an intelli- 
gent Matabele chief who 
said that but for the 
British, to whom Lo- 
Bengula had pledged his 
country, the Matabeles 
would long ago have at- 
tempted to recover their 
lawful domain from the 
Boers, by whom they 
were expelled before they 
learned the use of fire- 
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arms. ‘‘We expect some day to get our country back,’’ said the chief. 
The Basutos and other races are of the same mind. It appears, therefore, 
that the Transvaal, in going to war against England, is recklessly attempting 
to cripple the hand that has kept the sword of Damocles from descending. 
































GENERAL PIET JOUBERT, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF TILE BOER AKMY 


Another factor which will complicate the future of the Boers and call for all 
they have of bravery, is the increasing number of the blacks. They show no 
sign of dying out under European invasion, as the native tribes of America, 
New Zealand and Tasmania have. The redskin is doomed to survive only in 
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cigar-store effigies, the Hottentots are a memory, and the Bushmen are dis- 
appearing ; but the Bantus, the great family to which most of the Kaffir 
tribes belong, are multiplying far more rapidly than their white conquerors. 
Whatever the outcome of the present war, the fighting Boer and Briton must 
ultimately join arms in a common league against the millions of black claim- 
ants to the South African domain. 

In general reference to affairs in South Africa the Boers are called farmers, 
and there is a disposition among their sympathizers to liken them to the 
‘‘embattled farmers’’ of the United States of America, who hurried to the 
defence of Bunker Hill, and who, after the capitulation of Yorktown, re- 
turned to the plow. 

The Dutch inhabitants of the great plateau beyond the Vaal are not farm- 
ers. Of the land they wrested from the Zulus, the Swazies, the Bapedi and 
other tribes, they have plowed but a few paltry acres. They might more ap- 
propriately be called cattle and sheep raisers; yet they do not personally 
tend their flocks and herds. The Transvaal is a fertile pasture of over 100,000 
square miles, in which there is an almost utter absence of fences. The coun- 
try resembles parts of New Mexico and Arizona, and remains as those coun- 
tries were ‘‘ before the Gringo came.’’ Cattle and sheep browse lazily, or, if 
they need attention, that work is performed by Kaffirs. Along the spruits, 
where the ground is moist and readily tilled, meagre patches of mealee are 
planted, and this labor is always performed by the blacks, who are appren- 
ticed to their masters in a disguised form of slavery—a system duly recog- 
nized by the Grondvet, or Constitution. 

After driving back or subjugating the blacks, the original Voortrekkers 
scattered over the conquered domain, outspanning their ox-teams and pitch- 
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BOER ‘‘ MINUTE MEN’”’ RESPONDING TO A CALL TO ARMS. 
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BOER ROUGH RIDERS. 


(They have no cavalry organization, properly so called.) 


ing their camps at some one of the many springs that refres 


Thereafter, except in times of war, the Boers had little in common, 


by Kaffir labor to satisfy their primitive wants, shunning the 


civilization, and resorting to.trade only on rare occasions. Thes 
this same spirit their descendants, the present warriors of tl! ry 
have maintained. They are not fighting for homes built and lands 
by the sweat of their brows and the labor of their hands. | 








veldt. 


raising 


hwavs of 


bits and 


insvaal, 
ltivated 


ict, their 


houses art little, if any, improvement on the kraals of the al vines they 
dispossessed, and the land has krniown no change. It would see erefore, 
that these fighting Boers lacked the element nec« ssary for the tion Of a 
cohesive war-spirit—viz., the love of homes built by consecrated ¢ What, 
then, is the secret of their unanimity and might in battle? 1 ive no 
particular veneration for their individual homes. The nomadic spirit is 
strong in them. For months at a time families travel about in huge covered 
ox-wagons, similar to the prairie schooners beyond the Mississ So im- 


portant a part do these canopied homes play in the state, that a 
tion of one forms a part of the national ensign. Am eagle, 
hunter, a bandolier about his shoulders and a rifle in his hand, 
design. There is no hint of industry in the emblems of the repu 

It is neither a defense of established homes nor any well-defined 


to maintain the government that makes the Boers a formidabl t 


In truth, except when menaced by foreign invasion, the Transy is t 


domestic anarchy which at times has almost overturned the stat 
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It is an impulse even more rudimentary than love of home and country 
that is sending the fighting Boer to the front. It is his fierce, primitive, ine- 
radicable love of isolation. He despises cities and every evidence of gregari- 
ousness. In his eves, when a settlement begins to grow, an evil destiny has 
befallen it. He must live where he cannot see the smoke from his neighbor’s 
chimney. He was, and is, and insists upon remaining, a pioneer. 

The few Boers in Pretoria who enact the measures presented to them by 
the President do not, in any considerable way, express the will or sentiment 
of the 40,000 burghers. The latter know and care little about legislation. 
Many of them never voted. Their one ambition is to lead an indolent, semi- 
barbaric, fetterless existence. The question of extending suffrage to the Uit- 
lander does not vex the mind of the pastoral Boer. To him the very prcs- 
ence of the new thousands within the area he has claimed for his browsings 
and wanderings is hateful. With or without a vote they are a menace to his 
crude ideals of freedom. They are in his way. If they would retire beyond 
the orbit of his 
Vagrant ram- 
blings, it is not 
unlikely that the 
Boer would con- 
sent to England’s 
sending in a few 
Britishers to con- 
trol the offices in 
Pretoria. 

The fighting 
Boers want space, 
breathing area, 
elbow room. Ten 








thousand acres is 
their average size 
for a farm, while 
five thousand is 

the minimum. 

Anything smaller 
than that is a 

yard or building 
lot. The Boer 
who should di- 

vide his farm ance 
offer it for sale in 
onethousand acre 
sections would be 
shunned as a per- 
son having a sin- 
A BOER LAAGER, OR FORTIFIED CAMP. ister design to 
Drawn by Ch. Grunwald. found a town 
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BOER ARTILLERY (MOSTLY COMMANDED BY EUROPEAN OFFICEKS). 
Drawn by Ch. Grunwald, 

site. The Boers are a race of hermits, bound by the one congenital, eternal 
purpose to guard their hermitage against the coming either of friend or foe. 

The Transvaal treasury, since the discovery of gold, and the advent of 
British capital and energy, has prospered amazingly, and there is no sign of 
diminution of the tribute that flows in a steady stream from the Rand to 
Pretoria ; but the fighting Boer is not interested. He has not profited by 
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these mining operations, nor has he cared to take advantage of the trade 
facilities opened by the springing into existence of Johannesburg. For ten 
years that city has afforded an eager market for vegetables, hay, cereals and 
fruit. There were, before the political troubles of 1895-6, about 75,000 
Europeans in the city and 100,000 blacks employed in the mines, yet the 
Boers made almost no effort to supply these 175,000 appetites. The soil and 
climate of the Transvaal are admirably adapted for the cultivation of all tem- 
perate and sub-tropical products, but corn by the thousands of tons had to 
be imported from Ohio and Indiana, 13,000 miles away ; while fruit and 
vegetables came from Natal and India, all of these imports paying an ex- 
orbitant tariff at the Transvaal border. The pastoral Boer has not profited 
and does not intend to profit by supplying this great demand in Johannes- 
burg. I have seen cabbage in that city sell at auction at five shillings a 
head and watermelons at ten and fifteen shillings, and then there were not 


enough to supply 





disappointed 
bidders. 

But the Boer 
who is now fight- 
ing on the Natal 





border would not 
stoop to feed 
these hungry 
hordes who have 
invaded his hunt- 
ing grounds, 
even though he 
could enrich 
himself by the 
concession. Had 
the Boer been a 
farmer he would 
not now be wag- 
ing war. He 
would be plow- 
ing and reaping, 
and selling his 
harvests to the 
strangers within 








his gates. o 

The pastoral 
Boer is not a 
reasoning crea- 
ture. He is, in- 
deed, ‘‘ a brother 
to the ox,’’ and 
in a vague way 
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believes that by indolent refusal to till the soil he can starve out the objec- 
tionable thousands on the Rand. 

In their ignorance of the world these untutored warriors believe that the 
Transvaal is the most powerful country among nations. Once England, 
they say, ruled the kingdoms of the earth, but the Boers having defeated 
England in the great battle of Majuba Hill, are now the champions of the 
world. Until this year England never made a determined effort to conquer 
the Transvaal, and it is very galling for an Englishman in South Africa to 
hear a Boer boasting how his people compelled the armies of the British Em- 
pire to surrender. 

Shortly after the surrender of Dr. Jameson at Dornkop, in 1896, a story 
illustrative of the comical ignorance of the Doppers was circulated on the 
Rand, much to the exasperation of the British. The story was that a com- 
pany of Boers, some of them from Zoutpansberg and other remote districts, 
were gathered with their horses and oxen near Johannesburg. They fell to 
discussing the English, and the question was raised as to the color and design 
of the British flag. 

‘Tt is red,’’ said 
one; ‘‘the color of 
the  Englishman’s 
neck.”’ 

ra 0,’ : protested 
another, ‘‘ it is black 
and has a red picture 
of Queen Victoria in 
the center.’’ 

Many conflicting 
descriptions were 
given, until finally a 
patriarch began to 
speak, and there were 
respectful murmurs 
of ‘‘Oom Piet.’’ 
He was. one of the 
original Voortrek- 
kers. He wore trou- 
sers made of the skin 
of the bushbuck ; his 
blouse was of fust 
ian; his shoes were 
of moleskin and home 
made. He was smok- 
ing a pipe made of a 
mealee cob with a 
hollow reed for a 

stem. He carried an 
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and a knife and powder-horn at his belt. He had fought a good fi 


fight in the 
of the veldt ; had served in engagements for many years against 


and the British, and now at the news of Jameson’s invasion had 
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tottered out to make a last stand before trekking to his final home. There 
was silence as he spoke. 

‘*The color of the Englishman’s flag,’’ said he, ‘‘is white.’’ 

The crowd laughed dissent. ; 

‘* Don’t I know?” continued the old man, undisturbed; ‘‘have I not 
seen it?—seen it three times? Once at Majuba Hill, once at Bronkhorst 
Spruit, and now again at Dornkop. Each time it was raised, and each time 
it was white.’’ 

* * * * * * * * * 

The Transvaal is divided into twenty military districts, over which a com- 
mandant presides ; and each district is subdivided into wards assigned to 
field cornets, who in times of peace act as magistrates and in war serve as the 
commandant’s lieutenants. The commando furnished by a district varies 
from 400 to 2,000 men. ‘These are all mounted infantry. Very little formal 
discipline is maintained or attempted. A Boer private who could not walk 
unannounced into the headquarters of the Commandant-General and make 
known his wants or offer his advice would consider himself suffering tyran- 
nous restraint. 

In former campaigns the Boer commandoes consisted of men who had 
spent most of their existence in combat with natives and wild animals. In 
the past few years the necessity for hunting has largely passed away, and, 
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PRETORIA, THE CAPITAL OF THE TRANSVAAL REPUBLIC, 


Drawn by Frank Adams. 


thanks to England, there have been no serious uprisings of the blacks. 
Hence it is asserted that the marksmanship for which the Boers have been 
justly famous wilk not be so conspicuous and deadly a feature of the present 


war. That is a matter for conjecture, for the Boers, both young and old, 
still devote much of their time to hunting, not as a necessity, but as a 
sport. 

Only the members of the Staats Artillerie in the Transvaal army wear 
uniforms. The peasant soldiery on horseback is a bewildering and motley 
array, thousands of the burghers being attired in home made clothing, cut 
from the skins of antelope. They are probably the most rugged and pig- 
turesque set of rough riders in the world ; and they will, no doubt, fight under 
General Joubert until they are captured or exterminated. 

The Boer army is a wonderfully mobile body, notwithstanding its lack of 
discipline. These men from their habits of hunting and wandering know the 
topographical secrets of every kloof and berg, nor are they handicapped by 
fear of getting beyond their base of supplies. The veldt furnishes feed for 
their horses, and the men carry with them strings of biltong, or jerked beef, 
upon which, with water from the abundant springs, they can live for days. 
And sleeping without cover on the veldt, or on the rocky slopes of mountains, 
is not a hardship. In truth, that is to them a pastime and delight. The 
British forces are attempting to conquer a horde of hardy nomads to whom 
the rigors of war are recreation, and whose knowledge of the treacherous and 
precipitous fields where battles are waged is as complete as was that of the 
lions and leopards that prowled these gloomy cliffs before them. 
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To understand the difficulties attending invasion of the Transvaal, and the 
secret of much of the Boer success in the past and present, one must keep in 
mind the singular conformation of the country. It has no sea coast. It is 
an upland prairie or plateau, set apart from the surrounding lowlands by a 
sheer escarpment in many places from 3,000 to 5,000 feet, and in other sec- 
tions by a series of jagged and frowning terraces. It is a national Gibraltar. 
Ladysmith, 189 miles from Durban, has an altitude of 3,285 feet, while Lang’s 
Nek, the gateway to the Transvaal, has an altitude of 5,399 feet. Pretoria, 
4,471 feet above the sea, and 511 miles from Durban, is surrounded by a 
circle of hills through which there is but one narrow pass. The Transvaal 
prairie is broken into many kloofs, deceptive in their formation, and affording 
natural traps for invaders. Into one of these Dr. Jameson was driven. Sur- 
render was the only way out. 

The average Boer, not being able to read, gets what few ideas he has from 
the church. The clergymen are always militant. In times of peace they turn 
their philippics against the rival sect, and when war threatens they thunder 
anathemas at the enemy and urge their congregations to the front. In inter- 
preting the history of these people and reading the news of the present con- 
flict, one should remember that the Boers, however crafty and degraded, are 
inspired to action in war by religious zeal and implicit faith in the God of 
Battles. Their national song, which is both their prayer and slogan, is a 
stirring poem. Listen to the lusty chorus of a detachment of stalwart, bearded, 
unkempt horsemen and hunters, dressed like bandits, and baring their heads 
and closing their eyes in prayer as they sing, and you get an idea of the mar- 
tial ardor of these Boers. With all their uncleanliness, stupidity and con- 
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tempt for civilization, they are a. picturesque lot of warlike vagabonds, and 
their Dervish-like intonation of ‘‘ Het heeft geoffered goed en blood voor 
vrijheid en voor recht,’’ will kindle the reluctant admiration of the most 
prejudiced Uitlander. ‘‘ Het Volkslied’’ is the name of this battle-song, 
which they sing in the field before action. ‘(See pp. 426, 427. ) 

Imagine, then, an army of expert riflemen and riders, animated by the 
sentiments of this hymn and fighting, not in battle line according to military 
methods, but from ambush, after the manner of the American Indians. 
Such has been, and in a large measure still is, the Boer army. Before it the 
British have gone down in shocking defeat, because they failed to reckon with 
this invisible host. British troops in times past have marched across the 
South African plateau and have been unable to locate the Boer army. Some- 
times a burgher on horseback would be seen silhouetted in the distance, gal- 
loping rapidly or pausing a moment to scan the plain. Then he would 
disappear as if the earth had swallowed him. Regarding these vanishing 
figures as frightened ranchmen hurrying to escape the invaders, the English 
soldiers thought little about them, and boldly marched forward, confidert in 
their ability to crush the disconcerted inhabitants. 

Suddenly, from behind innumerable kopjies, or hillocks, a deadly, unerring 
fusilade would begin to decimate the invaders—the fatal accuracy of the Boer 
fire resulting in the destruction or compelling the capitulation of the enemy. 
In such warfare each member of a Boer commando is, in many ways, his own 
general, fighting without explicit orders, and finding his own fortress behind 
some available rock or mound, and thenceforth manceuvring as his own mili- 
tary cunning may dictate. 

The Boer leaders know they have not whipped England. It is the unen- 
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lightened plainsmen, fierce and unconquerable in battle, who cherish this de- 
lusion. They honestly believe that they met and defeated their imperial 
enemy. 

A most significant sentiment actuates the Boers in the present conflict, for 
it affects even the leaders. It is a conviction that the Anglo-Saxon has be- 
come degenerate, and is no longer a formidable foe except against aborigines. 
They base this idea on the melancholy performance of thousands of British 
and Americans on the Rand in their pitiable cabal known as the sedition of 
1895-6. Near the close of 1895, as is well known, the restless rich of Johan- 
nesburg published a political manifesto bristling with the menace of insurrec- 
tion. It was foolishly believed that the Boers would be awed into making 
terms with these warlike millionaires ; but Pretoria saw the pallor of truce 
between the lines of the Uitlanders’ proclamation, and treated it with derision. 
The argument of the President and his Executive Council was that for years 
the Boers had been hunted and hounded by the Anglo-Saxon ; that, driven 
first from Cape Colony and then from Natal, they had trekked to the inhos- 
pitable uplands beyond the Vaal, where, 5,000 feet above the level of the 
British navy, they were suffered to maintain without intimidation a seemingly 
worthless veldt ; but that when dynamite and drills revealed the country’s 
foundation to be inexhaustible gold, the lure of conquest overcame the mag- 
nificent indifference of the enemy. The fighting Boers have long believed 
that they are God’s chosen people. In the record of their wanderings they 
read anew the traditions of Israel. The Transvaal is the new Canaan, its 
heathen given as an inheritance to the elect. Oom Paul, who is the High 
Priest as well as the President of the people, insists that the buffetings of the 
Boer patriarchs in the African wilderness were providential, their God guiding 
them at last to a paradise paved with gold. There they propose to maintain 
themselves, holding their Land of Promise against the world. Such, in sub- 
stance, was the reply of the Boers to the proclamation of the notorious Reform 
Committee of Johannesburg. 

The retort of the affluent and adventurous rebels was that, after encourag- 
ing immigration and the investment of capital by selling mining claims to 
aliens, the South African Republic could not become a political recluse—a 
hermit among nations ; that it would have been as consistent for the Pilgrim 
Fathers to have denied ditizenship to all who followed them to the New 
World, or for the Dutch of New Amsterdam to have set apart their colony 
as an exclusive principality, or in truth, for the Vikings to have asserted 
exclusive right to navigate the seas. God might have led the Boer beyond 
the Vaal, but it remained for the Anglo-Saxon to build his cities, establish 
his commercial relations, and convert his undeveloped pastures into the 
greatest mining camp the world has known. If the unprogressive burgher 
refused to recognize as brethren the Argonauts who had brought prosperity to 
a browsing republic, then the Boer must go with his oxen to the slaughter, 
must give way to a higher civilization, as the Kaffir gave way to the Boer, 
the Redskin to the Yankee, and the Hottentot to the Briton. 

I have not the space at my command to give a history of the ensuing 
conflict, nor do I know of one that I can recommend, for the martial pens 
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THE MAIN STREET IN POTCHEFSTROOM, A BOER TOWN OF THE TRANSVAAL 


that have bent to the task have proved no whit mightier than the Johannes- 
burg sword. Suffice to say that in the bellicose oratory before the war, in 
the confusion and submission when opportunity for battle came, and in the 
subsequent lamentations from the jail at Pretoria, were represented two hun- 
dred millions of dollars—British, French and American wealth ; and this 
international glamor seems to have gilded the pages of the critie and his- 
torian. 

This panic of Anglo-Saxon warriors has given confidence and even bravado 
to the Boers in their present uprising, for, they reason, if the British could 
not win in 1895-6 when the Boers were unsuspecting and unprepared, how 
can they hope to conquer now, when in the intervening four years the Trans- 





vaal has imported machine guns and munitions of war by the shipload 
from Europe, and brought with this armament trained artillerists from the 
armies of Holland, France, Austria and Germany ? 


In 1895-6 the great wealth of Cecil Rhodes and his allies was behind the 
movement to reconstruct the Boer Republic. Rifles by the thousands and 
numbers of field guns were imported secretly from England, transported 
quasi-officially across Cape Colony, and, disguised as coke and machinery, 
smuggled into the Transvaal and secreted in the mines of the Rand. For 
months the spirit of insurrection in Johannesburg seethed over this slumber- 
ing arsenal. Embattled orators grew more and more belligerent, their rhe- 
torical hostilities rising finally to the blood-red terms of an ultimatum ! 
Then they wired to Dr. Jameson, in command of the Rhodesian cavalry, to 
invade the Transvaal and force his way toward the Rand. Mounted infantry 
from Johannesburg was to meet him and together form a cavalcade to parade 
in triumph through the city. Simultaneously President Kruger and the 
members of the Volksraad were to be made prisoners of war, the forts and 
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public buildings at Pretoria were to be taken, and in the name of the new 
republic the flag of the down-trodden millionaire was to wave victorious at 
last. And when the intrepid filibuster and his brave but bandit 400 thun- 
dered across the border, the martial fire in Johannesburg flamed into pyro- 
technics. While the city was illuminated, the desk-heroes who had met 
occasionally to outline on blue-prints the plans of war, now held an uninter- 
rupted session, resurveyed the printed battle-fields and poured a perpetual 
libation to their fancied victories. 

But the unexpected complicated the plan of conquest. The unalert and 
bovine Boer who, while war material was being smuggled across the border, 
plodded unconsciously in the dusty wake of his oxen, now became the fight- 
ing Boer. Buckling on his bandolier and grasping his rifle, he leapt to the 
saddle and hurried to intercept the invader. 

Consternation palsied Johannesburg. A few of the insurgents, braver than 
their colleagues, went out to meet ‘‘ Dr. Jim,’’ as Jameson is called in Africa, 
but learning that he was being surrounded at Krugersdorp, a few miles away, 
they fell back precipitately, abandoning to go down alone in defeat the troop- 
ers they had invited. 

The Uitlanders were not permitted to give up their arms with any of the 
honors of war. Kruger sternly demanded unconditional submission, and 
there followed one of the most complete surrenders in the annals of capitula- 
tion. 

Much of the sympathy aroused in America for the Boers is due to the dem- 
ocratic title that country has assumed. The Transvaal, however, is not a 
republic. It has a Constitution, or Grondwet, but the Volksraad by a resolu- 
tion, or Besluit, can suspend or repeal any part of the Grondwet that may 
interfere with legislation at hand. And the President is the power above and 
behind the Volksraad. All measures for enactment are presented by him. 
He is ‘‘ het hoogste gesag des lands’’—the greatest authority in the State. 
At his bidding the Volksraad can at any time determine that any matter 
pending before the High Court shall cease to be considered by the court. In 
1897 the High Court refused to defraud an American mining man of a num- 
ber of claims which he had legally acquired, whereupon Oom Paul summoned 
the Volksraad ; the Chief Justice, Mr. Kotze, was summarily dismissed, the 
sittings of the court indefinitely suspended, and all the rights of the American 
ignored. 

None of the rights of the Uitlanders are safeguarded. Homes are invaded 
and searched on the slightest pretext, the accounts of business houses are ex- 
amined, and tribute levied arbitrarily. Before the development of the mines 
the Transvaal was bankrupt. To defray his travelling expenses to London 
and return a few years ago Kruger had to resort to a forced loan upon a for- 
eign banking firm in Pretoria. The first arrival of Europeans was, accordingly, 
warmly welcomed by the political Boers, for this incoming of capital and 
energy saved the country from collapse. As soon as enough mining area was 
disposed of to make the Government rich, Oom Paul and his henchmen set 
about to discourage further immigration. He knew that the mine owners had 
invested vast fortunes in preparing to develop their properties, and that they 
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could not afford to abandon their projects. Government monopolies were ac- 
cordingly started, competition was throttled, and excessive rates fixed on 
commodities indispensable to a mining camp, such as dynamite and whiskey. 
Upon all articles which the Government does not supply by monopoly it has 
established an exorbitant import duty. The avowed purpose has been to 
freeze out all but the heavy investors, and to tax these to the limit. 

Hardly a cent of the prolific revenue gained by these high-handed proceed- 
ings has been expended upon Johannesburg, whose affairs are, in the main, 
administered from Pretoria. 

The sanitary condition of Johannesburg is a horror ; its streets are foul and 
unpaved, and, as very few of the Boers live in the metropolis, the typhoid 
epidemics that frequently devastate Johannesburg are complacently ignored 
by the Government. Anything that thins out the Uitlander population is 
hailed by the Boers as a friendly interposition of Providence in behalf of the 
Transvaal. The water supply is inadequate, and what there is is contaminated. 
A petition signed by 40,000 residents of Johannesburg praying for municipa. 


improvements was presented to Oom Paul during my residence there. The 
President sipped his black coffee, puffed his great pipe, spat excessively into 
a huge porcelain dish, and laughed immoderately. ‘‘ If the Philistines do not 
like the land of my people, let them depart in peace,’’ was his only reply. 

In reality the Transvaal is no more of a republic than Turkey, Dahomey 
or Baluchistan. Oom Paul could, without violating the spirit of the Grond- 
wet, change his title to Sultan, Khan, Ameer or Maharaja. 

Though Joubert commands the fighting Boers, the real leader, t master- 
ful soldier as well as statesman, is Oom Paul. Joubert is more enlightened 
than Kruger, and for that reason less completely represents the people. Jou- 
bert is a radical, and would welcome an alliance with England. Oom Paul is 
a sullen giant ; his voice is a roar ; his big head is set on powerful shoulders ; 
his jawbones are prognathous ; his eyes, small and cunning, twinkle under 
shaggy brows. Though grim and taciturn, he can laugh at times— usually 
in derision—and his laugh is an uproar. Kruger is twenty times a million- 


aire, though one would not suspect it, judging him by his clothes or the fru- 
gal manner of his living. His home, on Main Street, Pretoria, is a single 
story building, half hidden by trees. The one evidence that it is the home 
of an unusual personage is the presence of armed sentries in white h lmets 
and blue uniforms, who march to and fro on the sidewalk. A little garden 
leads to a wide veranda, where a half dozen Boers in frock coats of archaic 
cut, and with huge slouch hats pulled over their eyes, sit in dignity, calmly 
smoking great pipes. These are the President’s aides-de-camp, who receive 
visitors and usher them into the executive presence. The President is not 
communicative, but when he speaks he thunders his words rapidly, as if he 
were firing volleys. His habits are not pleasing. In this country he would 
find it exceedingly difficult to avoid the anti-expectoration laws. But one 
scarcely expects elegance in this semi-barbaric diplomat, who, a few years 
ago, was an ox-runner on the African desert. 

It is an interesting chapter in history that a crafty, half-civilized leader of 
a little inland state lying south of the Equator in distant Africa, has been 
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able for years to block the ambitions of England. Behind that mask which 
lends itself so readily to cartoons—a head and face and beard, looking not 
unlike a gargoyle torn from a Dutch cathedral—is an intelligence, a cunning 
spirit of mastery before which the world has stood amazed. He has planted 
himself like a granite boulder, blocking the path over which the Empire 
builder, Cecil Rhodes, has sought to stride from the Cape of Storms to the 
Mediterranean. Oom Paul and Cecil Rhodes—these are the two heroic fig- 
ures South Africa has produced. Both, of course, have their detractors. 

‘* When Cecil Rhodes comes to his end,’’ says Mark Twain, ‘‘ I want to be 
there to get a piece of the rope.’’ Kipling, on the other hand, regards 
Rhodes one of the great figures of destiny, and characterizes Oom Paul as a 
‘‘sloven savage.’’ Stead says that, in the Roman sense, Rhodes is supremely 
religious, believing the British to be God’s chosen people, and himself the 
Anointed of Heaven with a Divine commission to paint as much of the map 
British red as possible, and to that end ‘‘to exterminate blacks and Boers, 
Portuguese and pygmies and other residual refuse of the human race.”’ 

But the present conflict in Africa is far more significant than a contest be- 
tween the Colossus of Cape Town and the Giant of Pretoria. Nor is it a 
repetition of the fiasco of 1895-6. It is not a mere quarrel concerning the 
rights of a few thousand aliens. That condition is, of course, involved, but 
the fundamental issue is whether the world is large enough to permit an ig- 
norant band of indolent vagrant hunters to hoard vast and fruitful lands which 
they will not develop. A law of nations and of evolution is at test—the sur- 
vival of the fittest. There is no room in all the earth, the British say, for 
hermit states, and the nation that buries its talent shall lose it. Even China, 
they point out, after centuries of isolation, has at last perceived the hand- 
writing on its Wall, and has ordered that historic barrier to be torn down. 

Shall Africa become a new empire for the spread of modern civilization, or 
shall a few thousand half-savage plainsmen be permitted to arrest the march 
of humanity? That is the question Britain is attempting to answer with her 
guns. It is not a seizing of Naboth’s vineyard. It is a war against fanatic 
semi-barbarians, ruled by an autocrat determined to crush out in South 
Africa every modern principle of freedom. For the dream of the ambitious 
Boer, supported by a fighting peasantry, is of a South African confederation 
from the Cape to the Zambezi which, either independently or in alliance with 
some European state—possibly Russia—shall within those borders dominate 
the Anglo-Saxon forever. 





COIN OF THE TRANSVAAL—OBVERSE, PROFILE OF ‘‘ OOM PAUL’’; REVERSE, 
ARMS OF THE REPUBLIC. 
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ST. VALENTINE’S WISDOM. 


Cupid sat near to St. Valentme, 
He was sorting out his darts, 
Repairing his bow and his quiver, 

And toying with broken hearts. 


Said he to the saint, with weary sigh, 
“I'm tired of this fruitless hunt. 

From sordid, leathery hearts to-day 

My arrows fall dull and blunt. 


‘Time was when a dart of elder pith 
Would pierce to the very core 

A common heart, and the tougher ones 
It would make exceeding sore. 


‘Now naught but an-arrow tipped with 
gold 

Will reach to a vital part, 

And no such thing can be found to-day 
As a flaming, burning heart.”’ 

Said the aged saint,-‘‘ You quite express 
The thing that I meant to say, 

And we've got to use modern methods, 
If we’d make the business pav. 


‘The turtle dove it has quite gone by, 

And welded hearts are passé, 

But any battered old coronet 

Has a cinch to win the day. 

‘And the very swellest new design 

For sealing lovers’ letters, 

You would hardly guess! ’Tis the dollar 
sign 

And a pair of golden fetters. 

‘* Then take advice, ifthe game you'd bag, 

Use only a golden dart, 

And draw a bead on the scheming head 

Don’t aim at the shrunken heart.’’ 

Augusta L. Hanchett. 
ad 

BUFFALO BILL ON GENERAL 

MILES. 

Helen Cody Wetmore’s modestly pre- 
faced book, ‘“‘The Last of the Great 
Scouts ’’ (published by the Duluth Press 
Co., Duluth, Minn. ), is really an admira- 


ble chronicle of Western frontier life. Its 
hero is her brother, Colonel William F. 
Cody, better known to the world by his 
popular sobriquet of ‘ Buffalo Bill,’’ whose 
life-story, replete withthe elements of mod- 
ern chivalry, is here set down veraciously, 
with intimate and sisterly appreciation. 
Searcely a page of the volume but would 
yield good quotation. For the present, 
however, we must confine ourselves to 
Colonel Cody’s tribute to his old com- 
mander and friend, Major-General Nelson 
A. Miles—whom we are also proud to 
number amongst the distinguished con- 
tributors to Frank | Lesuir’s Porunar 
Montuty. Mrs. Wetmore brings it in this 
fashion : 

‘Will attributed the Government's suc- 
cess [in the campaign against the Sioux 
terminating in the death of Sitting Bull] to 
the energy of its officer in command, for 
whom he has a most enthusiastic admira- 
tion. He (Colonel Cody ) paid him this 
tribute : 

‘T have been in many campaigns with 
General Miles, and a better general or 
more gifted warrior I have never seen. I 
served in the Civil War, and in any num- 
ber of Indian wars, I have been under at 
least a dozen generals, with whom T hate 
been thrown in close contact because of 
the nature of the services which I was 
called upon to render. General Miles is 
the peer of them all. I have known Phil 
Sheridan, Tecumseh Sherman, Hancock, 
and all of our noted Indian fighters. For 
cool judgment, and thorough knowledge 
of all that pertains to military affairs, 
none of them, in my opinion, can be said 
to excel General Nelson A. Miles. Ah, 
what a man heis! I know We have 
been shoulder to shoulder in many a hard 
march. We have been together when 
men find out what their comrades really 
are. He is a man, every inch of him, and 
the best general I ever served under.’ ” 
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OUR BREW. 
Pray, of what stuff are ye made? 
I. 


Old England gave the body o’ the brew, 
Dear England! Mother England ! 
The best part of it, 

Aye, the heart of it. 

The generous liquor from her own breast 

she drew; 
Twelve hundred years and more, 
That liquor was in store, 
Warming the heart of England, 
Mother England ! 
And she held no measuring can— 
The stream unstinted ran 
When England gave the body o’ the brew. 


II. 


Hengist and Ethelred, Bertha and wise 
Alfred, 
Knut, the Dane, and William with his 
Norman crew, 

Briton, Saxon, Viking, 

With Pict unto her liking, 
Borderer, Thane and Yoeman, 
Pikeman, Sailor, Bowman— 

From stuff like this the seething leaven 
grew ; 
Quaker and Cavalier, 
Covenanter, Buccaneer,— 
Oh, from these she ’stilled the body o’ 
the brew ! 


III. 


whatsoever 
breezes blew, 
From ship-deck, moor, or wynd, from 
township, berg, and dorp 
She took ’em as she found ’em, sturdy 
strong and true— ’ 
Raleigh, Standish, Drake, Calvert and 
Oglethorpe, 
Adventurous John Smith, he of goodly 
memory, 
Spottiswode and Penn, 
Bacon’s rebel men— 
Oh, from such was made the body o" the 
brew. 


From quarter the healthy 


IV. 
What more? A gallant strain 
From the Hidalgo of Spain, 
A heart-throb from the gentleman of 
France, 
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(With a rosette, or a ribbon to his 
shoe, 
And a glint like fighting steel in his 
glance) ; 
And the Dutchman, oh, the Dutchman, 
yes, Mynheer ! 
You gave our broth a temper, pungent, 
rare, 
With your Stuyvesants and Leislers, and 
your Half Moon crew ! 
Russ, Italian, German, Pole— 
A tang from every soul 


That has striven, laughed, or suffered the 


whole world through :— 


These have added thyme or rue, 


But, ’twas England gave the body o’ the 
brew. 
¥. 
What more? 
A strength and passion, sublimated, 
blent 
From cafion, peak and plain of a 
mighty continent. 


The red blood of the Red Man—dying 


fast, but dying free, 


Tlre sap of awful forests, the breath of 


inland seas, 


The foam of endless rivers pouring, roar- 


ing, to the sea— 
From things like these 
We get the biting flavor of our brew 
(But England gave the body— 
Mother England !) 
VL. 
We do well to boast the liquor, 
None poured is richer, thicker. 
Now, all who will may take us, 
Hold to us, or forsake us, 
It’s one to us, so only we have you, 
Dear England! Mother England ! 
Who mixed and gave the body o’ our 
brew. 
° —M. E. M. Davis 
om» 


A SUCCESSFUL COMBINATION. 
When Love began his gay career, 
With fond hearts playing pold, 
Each song within his repertoire 
Was nothing but a solo. 


But soon he found his music failed 
To charm all maids—the witches . 
So sought another’s aid, and now 
He sings duets with Riches. 
—James Barrett Kirk. 

















XUM 


THE SOUL OF THE VIOLET. 


VW 7HENEVER, betimes, the warm winds blow 
And drive underground the lingering snow ; 

Whenever, amid such breathing space, 

The brown earth raises a wistful face— 

Whenever about the fields I go, 

The soul of the violet haunts me so! 


I look—there is never a leaf to be seen; 

In the pleachéd grass is no thread of green; 
But I walk as one who would chide his feet 
Lest they trample he hope of something sweet ! 
Here can no i I know— 

Yet the soul of the violet haunts me so! 


Again and again that thrilling breath, 

Fresh as the life that is snatched out of death. 
Keen as the blow that Love might deal 

Lest a spirit in trance should outward steal- 
So thrilling that breath, so vital that blow— 


The sout of the violet haunts me so! 


Is it the blossom that slumbers as yet 
Under the leaf-mould dank and wet, 
And visits in dreams the wondering air 
( Whereof the passing sweetness I share) ? 
Or is it the flower shed long ago? 
The soul of the violet haunts me so! 
— Edith M. Thomas 
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